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MFROM THE EDITOR 


A Winning Program 





en years ago this month, I was 
working on my first issue of ASBJ, get- 
ting ready to attend my first NSBA annu- 
al conference, and learning about a rela- 
tively new program that I hadn’t heard 
about in my previous job. 

That program was the Magna Awards, 
and within a few weeks of starting this 
new job in anew state and city, I was call- 
ing people back in North Carolina and 
telling them to spread the word. After 
reading the stories of the award winners, 
and meeting them at the conference, it 
was easy to see that this was an opportu- 
nity for school districts—including the 
one I had just left—to receive recogni- 
tion for the right reasons. 

Since that time, my enthusiasm for 
Magna and what it represents has never 
waned. This is a chance to recognize the 
hard work that school boards and lead- 
ership teams do every day to advance 
student achievement. Thinking outside 
the boardroom and the classroom walls, 
the leaders behind our winning pro- 
grams have helped bring school com- 
munities together with ideas that fuse 
innovation, creativity, and ingenuity for 
one goal—improving the lives of our 
children. 

This year’s grand prize winners—as 
well as the 15 first place winners and 15 
honorable mentions we are recogniz- 
ing—do just that. Managing Editor 
Kathleen Vail, who has worked with the 
Magna program almost since its incep- 
tion in 1995, notes that themes often 
emerge from each year’s. entries 
because, while different in size, bud- 
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gets, and circumstances, school dis- 
tricts face many of the same issues that 
lend themselves to award-winning, out- 
side-the-box programs. 

In this year’s contest, our judges rec- 
ognized three school districts that are 
working to help disadvantaged children 
reach their full potential. One focused 
on closing the achievement gap, while 
another built up its dropout prevention 
program and the third provided summer 
camp opportunities for children who 
could not afford them. 

As Kathleen notes in her story, 
California’s Moreland School District, 
Missouri's Joplin Schools, and Florida’s 
Pasco County School District “approached 
their situations in different ways ... but 
the determination to give poor and dis- 
advantaged children the support—acad- 
emic and otherwise—they need to be 
successful in school and life shines 
through the three programs.” 

We are honored to recognize these 
districts for their fine work, and thank- 
ful that we continue to have the back- 
ing of Sodexo School Services, which 
has supported Magna since its incep- 
tion. I hope you will take the time to 
read more about the top programs and 
go online to www.asbj.com/magna to 
search a Best Practices database of 
past winners and high-scoring entries. 

If you do, it won't take you long to 
become as enthusiastic about this pro- 
gram as I am. 

Congratulations again to the winners. 

Until next month ... 

Glenn Cook, Editor-in-Chief 


Paul Zwolak 
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Talk About It = Q&A with Patrice McCarthy = Your Turn 





ON THE HILL 


Memo to Congress: 
Don’t mortgage our children’s future 


Michael A. Resnick 


ith a $1.3 trillion federal 

deficit and $14.2 trillion 

national debt, Congress 

and President Obama face 

tough choices on how to cut spending 
while continuing to support activities 
that will move the economy forward. 

This year, they get to take two bites of 
the funding apple to achieve that goal. 
The first bite comes in finalizing the 
current year’s appropriations. At press 
time, all federal programs—including 
education—were being funded at 2010 


levels under a continuing resolution 
that was due to expire March 4. The 
issue is how the Democratic-controlled 
Senate and the Republican-controlled 
House resolve their very substantial 
differences about the size of this year’s 
cuts. The Senate wants to continue 
funding education at last year’s level, 
but the House-passed measure cut sev- 
eral key programs. 

The second bite of the apple comes 
with the FY 2012 budget. Obama has 
proposed increases for K-12 programs 
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like Title I, the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) 
and Race to the Top (RTTT). The 
president’s proposed Title I and IDEA 
allocations would provide modest 2 
percent increases totaling about $500 
million; the RTTT proposal is $900 
million in new money for districts 
that will institute innovations that 
meet the Department of Education’s 
reform agenda for raising student 
achievement. 

The House and Senate budget prior- 
ities are not known at this time, but the 
final outcome could have far-reaching 
implications for public schools for sev- 
eral years. Current plans include deter- 
mining which programs to cap or 
freeze over a multi-year period, per- 
haps through fiscal year 2017. 

This has been done before, most 


prominently in 1981 when a Democratic 
House and Republican Senate agreed to 
a three-year plan developed by David 
Stockman, President Reagan's budget 
director. That plan was followed imme- 
diately by a three-year freeze, named the 


Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 


Balanced 


Budget Act of 1985 after its bipartisan 


Senate sponsors. 


2 


TELE EEE RETESET 
Want to know more? 


For more information on 
federal budgt cuts and 
\ education, visit 


This year’s 
decisions are 
not just signifi- 
cant on the 
long-term bot- 
tom line, but 
also among the 


wns —- Jadvocacy. mix of affected 
programs. If 

) increases are 

p -NSBA believes a greater bal- 

a the funds should be allocated 


to 1orcula grant programs—specifical- 
ly Title I and IDEA, both of which 
involve costly federal mandates. Long 
term, this is a better solution than 
putting your money behind the uncer- 
tainty of competitive grant programs 
like RTTT, which also have potential 
additional local costs once they are 


implemented. 


The big question is: If education is 
to be the capital investment in the 
nation’s future, can Congress sustain 


increased federal 


contributions? 


Unlike the states, where K-12 educa- 
tion on average amounts to nearly 30 
percent of the total budget, the federal 
figure is about 1 percent, which allows 
for substantial flexibility for funding 
increases. For example, increasing 
funding by $2.5 billion each for Title I 
and IDEA would impact the budget by 
one-seventh of 1 percent, the deficit by 
two-fifths of 1 percent, and the nation- 
al debt by one-sixth of 1 percent IF 
maintained over five years. That mini- 
mal cost does not take into account 
the long-term return on investment 
that we get from the career-long pro- 
ductivity of a workforce built on a 
stronger education. That’s not just 


affordable, but compelling. 

Is it fair to single out education for 
increases while most federal agencies 
face cuts or freezes? Should all sectors 
be required to make some sacrifice? 
The proposed increases can be offset 
many times over by cutting sacred 
cows that aren't being put forward, 
such as tax subsidies to special inter- 
ests that don’t need them. Moreover, 
equal sacrifice may make more sense 
among the parties who contributed to 
the federal budget problem. Ultimately, 
in education, the sacrifice would come 
at the expense of the nation’s children 
who had no hand in causing it. 

Most important, education funding 
is not about today’s one-time consump- 
tion, but a capital investment that 
leverages a globally competitive eco- 
nomic future for our nation and the 
quality of life for our children. Why 
demand that our children forgo the 
benefits of a first-class education today 
when we can give them the wherewith- 
al they will need to pay off the national 
debt that the current generation is leav- 
ing behind? 

As many states grapple with budget 
shortfalls, they will continue to cut K- 
12 funding—because it is nearly 30 per- 
cent of their spending. School districts 
already face a “funding cliff’ with the 
termination of federal stimulus funding 
and lagging local property tax collec- 
tions. The funding choices for educa- 
tion will not be made on logic alone, 
but on political grounds as well. That 
means local school boards will need to 
speak up. 

Congress needs to hear your voice 
to restore and ultimately build an 
affordable and necessary federal fund- 
ing priority for education. It’s an invest- 
ment that will not mortgage our chil- 
dren’s future, but save it. ™ 





Michael A. Resnick (mresnick@nsba.org) 
is NSBA’s associate executive director for 
advocacy and issues management. His col- 
umn, On the Hill, appears monthly in ASBY. 


The Leading Source, ASBJ’s blog, 
features our editors writing on 
education trends, topics, and 
ideas. Here’s a sampling from 
recent posts: 


It's atad disturbing when science 
teachers don’t teach science. 

Yet, according to a survey of 926 
high school biology teachers, that’s ex- 
actly what's happening. Most survey re- 
spondents admitted they're not doing a 
good job teaching evolution. 

Del Stover, Senior Editor 


MVP jocks who perform “swirlies” on 
nerds and take their lunch money, cheer- 
leaders tutored by smart girls whom they 
deny public acknowledgement of exis- 
tence—typical bullies, right? Turns out 
high school isn’t as Freaks and Geeks- 
esque as we thought. 

A new study that surveys 3,700 
eighth-, ninth-, and 10th-graders span- 
ning three counties of North Carolina, 
reports that aggressiveness peaked at 
students ranking in the 98th percentile 
of popularity on the social chain. 

Melissa Major, ASB/ Spring Intern 


Nearly eight years ago, | wrote a story 
about the increasing stress on public 
school students. It was largely anecdotal; 
while | was able to find studies showing 
that college students were under more 
stress—including one that noted a dou- 
bling of the number of students being 
treated for depression between 1989 and 
2001 at one Midwestern university— 
there was nothing quantitative about K-12 
students. 

But maybe this qualifies: On exam days 
at Rockingham County (N.C.) Schools, a 
largely rural district of '7,500 students near 
Greensboro, school staff had to throw out 
as many as 20 exam booklets because 
students vomited on them. 

Twenty booklets in a district of less 
than 8,000 students—is that significant? | 
don't know, but it sounded like a lot to me. 

Lawrence Hardy, Senior Editor 


To join the conversation, 
go to www.asbj.com and click on 
The Leading Source. 
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Talk About It 


Jur monthly list of topics worth discussing 


School board in 
top-performing 
district considers 
voucher plan 


A school board in 
: affluent Douglas 
County, Colo., is Moelorine a plan to 
give students vouchers of up to $4,000 
to attend private and religious schools 
that agree to abide by district regula- 
tions. It’s an unlikely area for voucher 
debate: The Douglas County school 
district has 60,000 students, boasts 
high test scores and a strong gradua- 
tion rate, and surveys show that 90 
percent of its parents are satisfied 
with their children’s schools, the Los 
Angeles Times reported. The propos- 
al is being watched closely at the 
national level and by state officials 
who want to build voucher programs 
in low-performing school districts. 
According to NSBA, there were at 
least 18 voucher proposals in 12 
states and Washington, D.C., at the 
beginning of this year. The school dis- 
trict receives about $6,000 in state 
funding for each student. According 
to the proposal, the district would 
give 75 percent, about $4,000, to par- 
ents to spend at private schools that 
contract with the district and keep the 
remaining 25-percent for administra- 
tive costs, the Times reported. The 
private schools would have to agree 
to use state assessments, take all 
applicants including those with spe- 
cial needs, and not engage in religious 
instruction. However, all but one of 
the private schools in Douglas County 
are religious, according to the Times. 
Some members of the conservative- 
leaning school board told the Times 





that, even though the public schools 
are considered to be excellent, more 
choices are better. Opponents say the 
plan is a scheme for people who want 
to send their children to Christian 
schools and have taxpayers foot part 
of the bill. 


D.C. teacher 
evaluations used 
for assessing 
principals, 
teacher colleges 
The District of 
Columbia Public 
Schools is using teacher evaluation 
data to also evaluate administrators 
and determine which colleges and uni- 
versities produce the best teachers, 
the Washington Post reported. The 
program, now in its second year, 
draws from classroom observations, 
nine teaching standards, and student 
test scores to determine the effective- 
ness of the school district’s teachers. 
Last year, former D.C. schools 
Chancellor Michelle Rhee used the 
data to fire teachers deemed ineffec- 
tive and give bonuses to those who 
scored well. Principals are evaluated 
based on the number of highly effec- 
tive teachers they retain. Jason 
Kamras, the main creator of IMPACT, 
said that data from the evaluation pro- 
gram allows schools to understand a 
“bigger picture,” which includes deter- 
mining which universities supply 
superior education programs, the 
Washington Times reported. Critics of 
value-added evaluations say. that the 
programs focus too much on student 
test scores and that teachers who 
focus more on “critical reasoning 
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skills” than stringent “test prepara- 
tion” could get booted. i 


New York City teachers, 
mayor square off in ads 


New York City School Chandilor 
Cathleen P. Black and Mayor Michael 
R. Bloomberg have been on a media 
blitz in recent weeks to urge the state 
legislature to end the “first-in, last- 
out” policy for laying off or firing 
teachers, the New York Times wrote. 
A nonprofit coalition backing the 
mayor and the city’s teachers -mion 


have spent millions of dollarg *  sele- 
vision ads and other media t' ‘elr 
opposing views on pending le om 
to rework teacher tenure in t 2. 
The Times reported that a né )- 
cacy group, Education Refoi ¥, 


headed by former schools chiccéuior 
Joel I. Klein, is working with the pub- 
lic relations group that handled 
Bloomberg’s most recent campaign to 
create ads where teachers criticize the 
current seniority policies. The United 
Federation of Teachers (UFT), mean- 
while, is running ads that criticize the 
mayor’s handling of a recent snow- 
storm and urging him to take steps to 
avoid all layoffs rather than change 
policy. The UFT has paid to run the 
ads during the “Saturday Night Live” 
and “Late Night with David 
Letterman” TV programs. 


Virginia school district lobbies to 
change FOIA law 


Deluged by costly Freedom of 
Information Act (FOIA) requests from 
parents, Virginia’s Fairfax County 
School Board is asking the state legis- 
lature to revise the state’s law. Once a 
tool primarily reserved for journalists, 
parents have increasingly filed FOIA 
requests in the county because they 
are concerned the board is violating 
the state’s open meetings laws on 
issues such as_ school closures, 
according to the Washington Post. 
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School board members have called for 
revisions to the state FOIA laws to 
give the “appropriate balance between 
the considerable investment in time 
and money required for compliance 
and ensuring the people of the 
Commonwealth ready access to public 
records,” according to the district’s 
legislative agenda. Board members 
told the Post that the surge in FOIA 
requests, brought on by a few parents, 
is hampering day-to-day business, and 
the district does not have enough 
employees to handle the requests. One 
parent filed more than. a dozen 
requests to try to prevent her child’s 
elementary school from closing, the 
Post reported. School district officials 
told the Post that the total cost would 
have been about $624,000, as they 
would have to manually search more 
than 40,000 e-mail accounts and sift 
through piles of paperwork, a process 
estimated to consume about 20,000 
work hours at a cost of $31 per hour. 
The parent later revised her request. 


Harvard professor educates others 
about achievement gap research 


Harvard professor Ronald Ferguson 
travels to public high schools across 
the country to research causes of the 
racial achievement gap and to educate 
students, parents, and administrators 
about the issue, reported the New 
York Times. According to his 
research, these grade differences can 
be accounted for by two main factors: 
economic differences between blacks 
and whites, and a higher emphasis on 
academics in the homes of white fam- 
ilies. Ferguson is the founder of The 
Tripod Project, a program developed 
over the past 10 years that provides 
services such as a “classroom-level 
data collection, analysis and reporting 
system.” The project is designed to 
use student reports of classroom 
experience to work toward decreasing 
the achievement gap, according to the 
project’s website. Ferguson, who is 


widely recognized for his dedication 
to lessening the gap, surveys “the per- 
formance, behaviors and attitudes of 
up to 100,000 students” annually. After 
surveying students in “wealthy, racial- 
ly mixed suburbs” across the nation, 
Ferguson calculated that average 
black students were C-plus students, 
while average white students were B- 
plus students. 


Ohio teachers to pay more fees for 
later retirement requirements 


The State Teachers Retirement System 
in Ohio recently voted to reduce 
teachers’ pension benefits in attempts 
to shore up the fund’s future reliabili- 
ty, according to The Associated Press. 
The plan, which must be approved by 
the governor and state legislature, 
would require teachers to pay 13 per- 
cent of their salary into the fund 
instead of to Social Security, and they 
would see reduced benefits and small- 
er cost-of-living increases. The plan 
does not change the amount Ohio 
school districts contribute for pen- 
sions. The new Republican governor 
and some legislators have called for 
drastic changes to the current plan, 
which they see as too generous to sus- 
tain. Currently, members can retire at 
any age with 30 years of service. If 
approved, the pension plan gradually 
will increase to 35 the number of years 
teachers will have to work to receive 
full benefits. 


School program 
attempts to 
eliminate cursing 
In 2007, a high 
school — student 
created a national 
club designed to 
halt the excessive use of profanity in 
the U.S., with the mindset that cursing 
is a poor way to express anger and a 
stepping stone to bullying, according 
to the New York Times. The “No 
Cussing Club” became a hit. Its 
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founder, McKay Hatch, made several 
talk show appearances and conducted 
a news. conference after Vice 
President Biden gave a profanity-laced 
congratulation to President Obama 
when the health care overhaul passed 
last year. Recently, students at a mid- 
dle school in Mobile County, Ala., 
formed a local chapter of the club and 
convinced the Mobile County 
Commission to declare a “daylong ban 
on bad words,” the Times reported. 
The students were granted $5,000 to 
fund an assembly at which Hatch was 
the guest of honor. But their efforts 
were met with mixed reactions of 
hopeful support and skepticism. One 
commissioner said that the anti-curs- 
ing program promotes “civility,” while 
another said the movement was a 
“gimmick”—even though he voted to 
fund it—and that the money would 
have been better spent elsewhere. 
Other schools across the nation have 
attempted to fine students for profani- 
ty. Most of those efforts were futile 
and short-lived, but earlier this school 
year, a high school in Texas fined a 
cursing student $340. 
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NSBA’s annual conference in San 
Francisco, April 9 to 11, by reading 
School Board News’ Conference Daily 
online at http://schoolboardnews.nsba. 
org. You'll find coverage on speakers 
such as Condoleezza Rice, Daniel Pink, 
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MUP FRONT 


O&A with Patrice McCarthy 
on school bullying 


ith a national interest in 

school bullying and cyber- 

bullying at an all-time high, 

NSBA’s Council of School 
Attorneys (COSA) frequently is called 
upon to offer guidance for individual 
school districts. COSA is featuring a 
session at NSBA’s annual conference in 
San Francisco this month on the Office 
of Civil Rights’ enforcement of bullying 
and harassment claims. 

Patrice McCarthy, the 2011 COSA 
chairwoman, talked with ASBJ 
Associate Editor Joetta Sack-Min 
about the rise of cyberbullying, the 
threat of increased lawsuits against 
school officials, and how schools can 
discourage bullies. McCarthy is 
deputy director and general counsel of 
the Connecticut Association of Boards 
of Education. 


School bullying has been around for 
decades. Everyone knows bullying 
has been around for years. Why has 
it become such a hot topic for 
schools recently? 


There have been a number of very 
unfortunate incidents recently, partic- 
ularly related to student suicides, 





which were attributed to these stu- 
dents being bullied. That has height- 
ened the public concern about bully- 
ing. 

The more prevalent use of technol- 
ogy has exacerbated the impact of 
behaviors that have always been pre- 
sent, but before they might have sim- 
ply involved a small group of students. 
Now, through technology, those taunts 
might be shown to a much larger 


group. 


How does the U.S. Department of 
Education’s recent “Dear Colleague” 
letter increase the liability for 
school districts? How will that play 
out with the increase in state laws 
addressing bullying and schools’ 
responsibilities? 

There’s a real concern that, if that let- 
ter is not clarified, it has the potential 
to be a tool for future litigation. The 
Department of Education has said it 
will clarify the guidance, but we have 
not heard anything yet. 

Some of the language in the letter 
refers to knowing, or “reasonably 
should have known,” about specific 
incidents. The problem with that, par- 
ticularly with cyberbullying, is that it 
puts a tremendous burden on a 
school’s staff to monitor activity that 
takes place outside of the school set- 
ting and may not even be accessible to 
school staff. 

Also, depending on individual state 
laws, there are questions about the 
extent of the school district’s ability to 
discipline for off-campus conduct. It 
varies from state to state, and in my 
opinion, this “Dear Colleague” letter 
does not have the force of the law. It is 
guidance. 

Forty-five states already have laws 
addressing bullying, and many are 
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reconsidering and reexamining those 
laws each year. At the state level, this 
is not an area where there’s a need for 
federal intervention and guidance. 

The one thing we can say defini- 
tively about the “Dear Colleague” let- 
ter is that it’s likely to increase litiga- 
tion in this area. 


Given that court rulings are mixed 

in the cyberbullying cases, how 
shouid a school district proceed in 
creating new policies or taking 
action against a known cyberbully? 
They need to begin by reviewing their 
existing policies, and getting advice 
from a school board attorney, to make 
sure their policies reflect the current 
state of the law. When implementing 
these policies, look at your state’s 
standards for cyberbullying and how 
that is interpreted in case law. 


What are some actions school dis- 
tricts can take to ward off not only 
bullying incidents but protect them- 
selves from lawsuits? 


Many districts have been using pro- 
grams for young students—one of the 
most well known is “Don’t Laugh at 
Me”—to help educate their students 
about appropriate conduct. 

One trend is a need to reinforce 
civility. There’s also a need for profes- 
sional development for school staff to 
help them recognize bullying behav- 
iors in the classroom or cyberbullying 
techniques, and how to intervene. 

One concern with the “Dear 
Colleague” letter is that, while it was a 
well-intentioned effort to address an 
important issue, expanding the legal 
standard may make it more difficult 
for districts to address this issue and 
cause resources to be consumed by 
litigation. & 





Retrofitting a school district 
for the 21st century. At no 
cost to taxpayers. 


Impossible? Not for Michigan’s Houghton-Portage school district that wanted to create a 21st century learning 
environment for students and faculty, without burdening taxpayers. To meet this challenge, Johnson Controls 
developed a retrofit plan guaranteeing energy and operational savings that could be put towards a better 
use...running the school district. 


How was this accomplished? Through retrofits and upgrades to the lighting, HVAC and water systems. The 
energy efficiency improvements alone generated $110,000 in operational savings in the first year. And, over 
the next 20 years, will deliver $3 million in total savings. 


Best of all, since the project was entirely funded through a bond referendum, Houghton-Portage was able 
to put the savings where they could make a difference...its learning environment. Buildings secured by 
state-of-the-art technology. 21st century classrooms with wireless connectivity. Music and computer rooms 
efficiently lit. A new gym and indoor track open to the community. All kept operating comfortably and 
efficiently by Johnson Controls’ Metasys® building management system. 


Providing a state-of-the-art learning environment for students and teachers. At no Ay 
additional cost to the taxpayer. Houghton-Portage is a school district that works. Loe I 
Any size school and budget. From K-12 to university campus. Johnson Controls ONNSO! ) 
can work with you to make your buildings work more efficiently, sustainably and 
profitably. To learn more, visit MakeYourBuildingsWork.com. 





mM YOUR TURN 


Your chance to tell us what you think 


YOU SAY 


PISA results, hype cause for concern 


re you concerned that U.S. 
15-year-olds rank 25th out of 37 
nations on the PISA test of mathemati- 
cal literacy? 

Yes. 

Are you profoundly skeptical about 
what tests like the PISA—Programme 
for International Student Assessment— 
actually measure and exactly what pop- 
ulations of students are being tested? 

Yes. 

More than half (51 percent) of Your 
Turn responders said the results of 
international tests like the PISA are 
“cause for serious concern.” But many 
of you had caveats, and another 31 per- 


cent said the tests have been “over- 
hyped.” Eleven percent said the tests 
were useful but not a cause for serous 
concern, and 6 percent marked “none 
of the above.” 

“We have to be very careful with 
regard to individual studies that we are 
comparing apples to apples and that 
we are measuring what we really want 
to achieve,” wrote Utah board member 
Larry Smith. “However, the preponder- 
ance of evidence over time is that we 
need to kick up math education at least 
two notches.” 

More comments: 

@ The trend is not good and we 
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seem incapable of making substantial 
changes in our education system. The 
factory school and seat time concepts 


WE ASK 


Are teachers unions the problem? 


If you saw the movie “Waiting for Superman” or watched NBC 
News’ “Education Nation,” or picked up a newspaper opinion 
page over the past six months, chances are you heard that one 
of the biggest impediments to public school reform are teach- 
ers unions. Not teachers themselves (we love them, of course) 
and certainly not your own district's teachers (love them even 
more) but those vast, rich, politically powerful behemoths that 
represent them—and put the brake on all the good things edu- 
cation reformers, school boards included, are trying to do. 

Is this an accurate picture? On page 18 , Senior Editor Del 
Stover notes that 2010 was not a banner year for teachers 
unions. They've found themselves on the defensive on a num- 
ber of issues, from teacher tenure, to value-added evaluations, 
to merit pay. But are teachers unions largely responsible for 


public education's problems, or merely convenient scapegoats? 


That question is open to debate. After all, who negotiates those 
supposedly generous contracts with teachers unions—the ones 
with burdensome tenure laws, restrictive teacher assignment 
rules, and lavish health and pension benefits? In most cases, it’s 
school board members. 

What's your opinion of teachers unions? Please choose a re- 
sponse from those listed below, add your comments, and send 
it to your-turn@asbj.com. We'll report the results in June. 

A. Yes, teachers unions are a big impediment to education 
reform and largely deserve the criticism they are receiving. 

B. Teachers unions tend to have a negative and positive im- 
pact on public education, in roughly equal proportions. 

C. No, teachers unions are not the problem and too often are 
blamed for things beyond their control. 

D. None of the above. 


About the Your Turn survey: These responses represent the views of the ASB/ Reader Panel, a self-selected sample of subscribers, plus other readers who 
choose to participate by postal mail, e-mail, or online at www.asbj.com. The views expressed here do not necessarily reflect the opinions or policies of American 
School Board Journal or of its publisher, the National School Boards Association. Join the panel at www.asbj.com/readerpanel. 
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Moms and school nutritionists agree: milk is an 
important part of students’ diets. Lowfat chocolate milk 
provides the same nine essential nutrients as white 
milk, including calcium, vitamin D and potassium—3 
nutrients of concern. Data show that students choose 
flavored milk 70% of the time, yet some schools are 
eliminating these choices. And a recent study reveals 
that when schools removed or limited flavored 

milk, milk consumption dropped 35% 

on average.’ This drop in consumption 


1 2009 Study “The Impact on Student Milk Consumption and Nutrient 
Intakes from Eliminating Flavored Milk in Schools,” funded by the 
Milk Processor Education Program (MilIkPEP) and presented at the 
School Nutrition Association Annual National Conference 2010. 


2 Harris Interactive Survey, January 2010, conducted among 1,505 
moms of kids between the ages of 1-18. 


© 2011 America’s Milk Processors. got milk?® is a registered trademark of 
the California Milk Processor Board. 


equates to a substantial loss in nutrients that can’t be 
replaced by a single beverage. It required three to four 
food items to match milk’s nutrient contribution and 
added back more calories and fat than were being 
reduced.’ Surprisingly, if kids skip a serving of milk at 
school, they’re not likely to replace it at home—only 
29% of moms serve milk to their children at dinner.2 
Build a strong case for flavored milk in your 
school. Get the research and free tools at 
milkdelivers.org. 


‘Milk Processor Education Program 


got milk? 





school Board News Today 
The staff of School Board News 

now brings you the most relevant 
and interesting news stories 

from across the country each 

day. 


School Board News Today, 
the only online, impartial news 
service designed specifically 
for school board members and 
administrators, is available 
online at: 
schoolboardnews.nsba.org. 








MYOUR TURN 


persist, while they seem unrelated to 
improved academic performance. It’s 
time to try doing what works in the bet- 
ter performing countries. After all, 
many of these countries have not 
always been doing what they do today. 
Finland truly reformed their education 
system within the last 30 years and the 
results have been impressive. Let’s do 
that! 

—Jim Loomis, board member, New York 

= While deeply concerning, these 
results shouldn’t be surprising, consid- 
ering how many states across the 
nation have placed a significant por- 
tion of budget cuts on the backs of our 
children. We're getting what we pay 
for. Until we start thinking of educa- 
tion as a long-term investment and not 
a yearly expenditure, I'd be more sur- 
prised if we made a significant leap 
upwards in the near future, despite the 
best efforts of educators who are doing 
everything they can in the face of 
sometimes overwhelming odds. 

—Shawn M. Watt, board member, Arizona 

™ This type of standardized exam 
has nothing to with the educational 
growth. They are bogus! We need to 
focus on every individual child. Not the 
whole universe! 

—James R. Handy, board member, Maine 

® Given that I have no idea which of 
our students were tested, and knowing 
that not all students in other countries 
are even afforded a comprehensive, 
college-prep education, it’s really hard 
to take the ranking seriously. If we 
could include our top 10 percent to 
compete against anyone/everyone 
else’s best percent, I’d be interested in 
the results, and take necessary action 
to move up. 

—Angi Agle, board member, Tennessee 

@ | hope our concern will lead us to 
delve into the problem fully by examin- 
ing which students are falling behind 
their international counterparts—and 
which are not. The PISA report notes 
that students in public schools in 


which half or more of students were 
eligible for free or reduced-price lunch 
scored, on average, below the overall 
OECD [Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development] and 
U.S. average scores in reading literacy. 
Students in public schools in which 
less than 25 percent of students were 
eligible [for subsidized lunches] 
scored, on average, above the overall 
OECD and U.S. average scores. With 
concentrated poverty as one of the 
biggest factors in academic perfor- 
mance and our international rankings, 
let's home in on that problem. 
Sweeping generalizations about the 
state of public education don’t make 
sense when many of our public school- 
children are doing very well, and many 
of the solutions du jour don’t get at the 
heart of the matter. 

—Kim Bridges, board member, Virginia 


LETTERS 


Board member cites critical points 
missing in debate over merit pay 


There is much discussion about perfor- 
mance pay for teachers, yet most of it 
ignores several indisputable facts: 
™ Some students arrive ready to 
learn while others are developmentally 
behind; those who start behind tend to 
stay behind. 
@ Despite objections, poverty remains 
areal predictor of school performance. 
= Every student doesn’t need to go 
to a four-year-college. @ 
Larry Stewart (Istewart@calhoun.k 1 2.al.us) 
is a school board member at Calhoun 
County Schools in Alabama. 


SS SS 
Please address letters to: 


ASB Letters,1680 Duke St. Alexandria, VA 22314 
E-mail: letter@asbj.com Fax: (708) 549-6719 
Letters become the property of ASBJ and may 

be edited for length and clarity. Letters represent 
the opinions of their writers, not necessarily 

those of the magazine or of NSBA. 
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Randy Pollak 











Del Stover 


wo years ago, it would have been unthinkable for New 
Jersey's governor to pick a bare-knuckle fight with the 
state’s powerful teachers unions. Why risk a confrontation 
with the unions’ well-funded war chest, get-out-the-vote 
political machinery, and considerable influence with the 
state legislature? 

But then came Republican Chris Christie. 

With a blunt, no-nonsense approach, Christie has picked any 
number of fights with the unions since his election last year. He’s 
butted heads with them on everything from tenure reform to pay 
freezes, and from layoffs to the need for teachers to contribute 
more to health and pension plans. 

And he’s pulled no punches in voicing his opinion. In one 
speech, he claimed New Jersey’s school reform efforts are being 
held hostage by “a selfish, self-interested, greedy union that cares 
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more about putting money in their pockets and the pock- 
ets of their members than they care about educating our 
most vulnerable and needy children.” 

Those are harsh words, but what’s notable isn’t that 
Christie said them. It’s the number of people who are join- 
ing him in his rhetoric. Legislators in at least three states 
—Indiana, Ohio, and Wisconsin—filed bills in February to 
eliminate or seriously weaken the collective bargaining 
rights of public sector employees. At press time, Idaho and 
Tennessee were likely to consider similar measures. 

Those moves occurred after Republicans took control 
of a number of state legislatures following last fall’s elec- 
tions, but unions have been in the crosshairs of any num- 
ber of politicians, media pundits and public policy groups 
for some time. The recent documentary, “Waiting for 
Superman,” demonized the unions before a national audi- 
ence. In Los Angeles, Mayor Antonio Villaraigosa, a one- 
time union organizer, has pilloried his city’s teachers 
union, calling it “one unwavering roadblock to reform.” 

Such attacks have put the teachers groups on the defen- 
sive, and the anti-union line is forcing the National 
Education Association (NEA) and American Federation of 
Teachers (AFT) to reassess their political positions -- and 
the messages they’re delivering. And no wonder: Across 
the nation, unions confront challenges to long-established 
policies on tenure, seniority, and teacher evaluations— 
challenges that would have been unimaginable a decade 
ago. 

“The old adage proves true once again: If you're not at 
the table, you’re on the menu,” NEA President Dennis Van 
Roekel wrote in an article published on his association’s 
website in late February. “This isn’t about balancing bud- 
gets. It’s about balancing power.” 

In many cases, school boards are likely shedding few 
tears for the unions’ discomfort. Many will be thrilled if 
lawmakers take advantage of today’s political environ- 
ment to overhaul tenure rules. Others will rejoice if local 
school officials gain more flexibility in reassigning or lay- 
ing off teachers—or if they can explore new teacher eval- 
uation models that take into account student perfor- 
mance. 

And there are signs that these things are happening. A 
two-day labor-management conference sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of Education and numerous education 
groups, including both teachers unions and the National 
School Boards Association (NSBA), brought leaders from 
150 school districts to Denver last month. The event (see 
sidebar) showcased ways that union leaders, administra- 
tors, and school boards are “working together to focus on 
student success.” 

The question is: Will these efforts work, or will things 
stay the same? 
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Changing world 
Clearly these aren’t the best of times for the NEA and the 
AFT. 

Even the traditional alliance between the unions and 
the Democratic Party is fraying. Despite union support for 
Democratic candidates to the tune of millions of dollars in 
the 2008 elections, the Obama administration and leading 
Democrats in Congress are endorsing reform ideas in the 
face of union opposition. Using $4.35 billion in Race to the 
Top grants as an incentive, the White House has encour- 
aged state leaders to expand charter schools, link teacher 
pay to student test scores, weaken tenure, and accept 
turnaround plans that include the option to dismiss a 
school’s entire instructional staff. 

What’s unclear, however, is whether unions are simply 
undergoing a rough patch—or whether what we’re seeing 
is a shift in the balance of power in education policymak- 
ing. Although the unions—with their combined 4.6 million 
members—will remain a powerful voice in education, it’s 
possible that their political clout is being tested by the 
increasingly influential role of other special interest 
groups. 

“Teachers unions] are under a lot of heat right now,” 
says Terry Moe, a professor of political science at Stanford 
University and author of a new book, Special Interest: 
Teachers Unions and America’s Public Schools. 

This isn’t the first time unions have come under politi- 
cal pressure. Every decade has seen some period where 
school reformers have vilified the unions or, at the very 
least, pushed for reforms in state policies or in contract 
provisions that the unions have fought so hard to estab- 
lish. What’s different this time around is that the criticism 
seems more broad-based. 

What’s happening? Several factors appear to be at 
work. One is a changing political environment. Despite 
much public debate over education issues, most policy 
decisions in past years ultimately were decided by an 
inner cadre of the education community—lawmakers, reg- 
ulators, and representatives of various education groups, 
of which the unions were among the most powerful. But 
that’s changing. The Internet has expanded the reach of 
policy debates. Think tanks and philanthropic groups, 
such as the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation or the Eli 
Broad Foundation, are pouring millions into research and 
high-profile projects seeking to influence education policy. 

Meanwhile, the charter school movement has evolved 
into a politically powerful special interest group that 
includes both wealthy business leaders and a growing and 
influential constituency of parents. 

Today’s economic woes also have put unions on the 
defensive. Given concerns about unemployment and state 
budget deficits, there is little sympathy for the union’s 
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Lawrence Hardy 


School board members, union represen- 
tatives, and administrators—as well as 
state and national associations repre- 
senting all three groups—came together 
in Denver in February in an extraordi- 
nary call for more cooperation among 
labor and management in schools. 

U.S. Secretary of Education Arne 
Duncan, the host of the Department of 
Education’s Conference on Labor- 
Management Collaboration, said the 
150 districts that attended the two-day 
conference were the leaders of what 
will become a nationwide effort to 
strengthen schools and raise student 
achievement. 

“We have a whole set of districts that 
are, frankly, going to lead the country 
where it needs to go,” Duncan said, 
adding later: “This is going to be a move- 
ment.” 

Both Duncan and NSBA Executive 
Director Anne L. Bryant emphasized 
that such a movement must come from 
the ground up. “[It’s] the opposite of ‘one 
size fits all,” Duncan said. 

They also emphasized that the Den- 
ver conference is only the beginning. 

“This stuff takes time,” said Bryant, 
who was joined at the conference by 
NSBA Past President Earl C. Rickman III 
and the leaders of 10 state school 


boards associations. “It takes trust be- 


tween administrators, School board 
members, and teachers.” 

Some of that trust has frayed recent- 
ly amid the national debate over issues 
such as using student test scores in 
teacher evaluations. But, during a Feb- 
ruary news conference, Bryant said that 
NSBA, the American Federation of 
Teachers (AFT), the National Education 
Association (NEA), and the American 
Association of School Administrators 
(AASA)—representing key groups in 
these discussions—have signed on to a 
document pledging to work together on 
any incentive pay plans proposed. She 
said these 11 points—the Guiding Prin- 
ciples for Teacher Incentive Compensa- 
tion Plans—will become a model for how 
school districts deal with this difficult 
issue. 

AASA Executive Director Daniel A. 
Domenech agreed that collaboration is 
essential. Find a high-performing school 
district, he said, and “invariably, you're 
going to find a situation where you have 
an outstanding relationship between 
labor, management, and the board of 
education.” 

AFT President Randi Weingarten and 
NEA President Dennis Van Roekel 
noted the contrast between the atmos- 
phere at the conference and the mood 


in statehouses in Florida, Indiana, New 


Jersey, and other states in which anti- 
teacher tenure bills are being written. 

“You can’t help but note the discon- 
nect between here and in the statehous- 
es,” Van Roekel said. 

Added Weingarten: “When we active- 
ly work together and find common 
ground, we transform not only schools, 
but school districts. This conference 
shows what's possible—but it’s a toxic 
time.” 

No one suggested that tackling con- 
troversial issues such as tenure or 
teacher compensation would be easy. 
But at a forum at the meeting, Bryant 
said that focusing on student achieve- 
ment is the place to start. 

“Once you focus on the main issue, 
many of these subissues go away,” 
Bryant said. 

However, she said that, in order to 
truly concentrate on student achieve- 
ment, school districts must have com- 
munity support—something that is nota 
given, considering that 75 percent of 
adults don’t have children in the public 
schools. 

“We've got to bring along the public,” 
Bryant said, 


Lawrence Hardy (Ihardy@nsba.org) is a 
senior editor of American School Board 


Journal. 
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efforts to protect teachers’ jobs, salaries, and benefits. In 
recent years, as United Teachers Los Angeles (UTLA) 
resisted layoffs to close serious budget deficits in the 
nation’s second-largest school district, critics charged the 
union was putting teachers’ jobs ahead of students’ needs. 
In New Jersey, which confronted a multibillion-dollar 
deficit last year, Christie publicly eviscerated the unions 
for refusing to make concessions on wages and benefits. 

“In a time when everyone in this economy is suffering, 
when we've had people in the private sector who have 
been out of work for years ... I asked teachers across the 
state of New Jersey to take a one-year pay freeze and to 
contribute 1.5 percent of their salaries towards their 
health benefits, for those who didn’t contribute already,” 
Christie said. “The teachers union response was that this 
was the greatest assault on public education in the history 
of the state.” 

In a society that relies increasingly on 10-second sound 
bites for news, such criticism—accurate or not—is hard to 
refute. Of course, given the complex issues in education, 
there was some logic to the unions’ stance. But union lead- 
ers had a difficult time articulating that stand—and few 
were willing to listen. Thus the cacophony of anti-union 
messages took root: Tenure allows bad teachers to stay in 
schools. Merit pay inspires teachers to work harder. Unions 
obstruct school reform. Unions put jobs ahead of kids. 

To some degree, such attacks have taken on a life of 
their own, with unions becoming a kind of bogeyman 
among some groups. Last year, when education groups, 
including the unions, opposed provisions of a new school 
choice bill in California, the legislation’s proponents and 
some in the media quickly labeled such efforts “union pro- 
tectionism,” says Rick Pratt, assistant executive director 
for governmental relations with the California School 
Boards Association (CSBA). 

“Tt was just stirring the fire,” he says. “None of it was 
really true. A lot of people who were watching up close 
saw an effort at real reform, with real concessions on 
everybody’s part. But the media had this anti-union senti- 
ment.” 

The bill eventually was passed and signed into law. 


What does it all mean? 


For school boards, such a changing political environment 
could change the dynamics of education policymaking. 
And signs of change already are all around. The National 
Governors Association and the Council of Chief State 
School Officers are taking the lead in producing “Common 
Core State Standards,” supplanting some of the traditional 
state-level dialogue that would have involved school 
boards and unions. 

In California, the charter school industry’s lobbying 
efforts are reshaping education policy at the local level. In 
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Los Angeles, for example, nearly 70,000 students now 
attend charter schools, and lobbying by the charter school 
community and parents convinced the city school board 
last year to adopt an initiative allowing charter organizers 
and other groups to take over new and “failing” schools. 

“It’s a different playing field,” says Los Angeles school 
board member Steve Zimmer. “It’s not like it’s the union 
versus the school board. It’s the union versus the school 
board versus the mayor versus the charter community. It’s 
complicated.” 

Against this backdrop, it’s worth noting that unions 
have done good service to school boards over the years. In 
California and across the nation, it often was the unions’ 
immense financial resources that helped defeat well-fund- 
ed ballot initiatives to launch statewide voucher programs, 
implement arbitrary mandates that schools spend 65 per- 
cent of their budgets in the classroom, and adopt tax cuts 
or caps that would have eroded future state education 
funding. 

“We have a long history of working together [with the 
unions], primarily on funding and budget issues,” says 
CSBA’s Pratt. “We don’t always agree on policy issues ... 
but we work together when it comes to fighting off pro- 
posed budget cuts or a voucher initiative. The big money 
comes from the teachers and classified employee unions.” 

That positive influence does not, of course, excuse the 
unions’ stubborn opposition to change when reform clear- 
ly is needed. Consider tenure: It’s one thing for a union to 
protect the due process rights of its members; it’s another 
to defend costly, byzantine rules that discourage school 
districts from terminating bad teachers. Today, some esti- 
mates suggest it costs $50,000 to $200,000 to fire a tenured 
teacher. No wonder that, as New York’s Daily News 
reports, only 88 out of the city’s approximately 80,000 
teachers were dismissed for poor performance between 
2007 and 2010. 

Union leaders rightly point out that school boards and 
administrators share part of the blame for such statistics. 
Studies show that teacher evaluations are haphazard and 
poorly documented, and legitimate questions arise when a 
teacher is the target of firing after receiving satisfactory 
ratings for years. School officials also shoulder blame for 
routinely awarding tenure without regard to teacher per- 
formance. 

“I don’t like bad unions any more than anyone else,” 
says Adam Urbanski, president of New York’s Rochester 
Teachers Association. “But I don’t like bad management, 
either. And I don’t like that there’s so much stereotyping 
and scapegoating.” 


Facing change 


Certainly some allegations made against unions are over- 
simplified. If collective bargaining was that harmful to stu- 


dent achievement, wouldn’t largely union-free charter 
schools be more successful with student performance? 
And if unions are such an obstacle to reform, asks Paul 
Toner, president of the Massachusetts Teachers 
Association, why do students in his union-friendly state 
outperform much of the nation, including Southern states 
with weaker union influence? 

Such arguments are relevant. But they won't rehabili- 
tate the unions’ image as long as they’re viewed as defend- 
ing bad teachers and resisting financial concessions in 
these troubled economic times. The dilemma for the 
unions is how to address the criticisms aimed against 
them without appearing defensive or obstructionist. 

Urbanski, who heads an organization of reform-minded 
leaders called the Teacher Union Reform Network 
(TURN), says unions cannot defend themselves simply by 
pointing out the flaws in these attacks or questioning their 
critics’ motives. 

“We need to make more thoughtful and compelling rec- 
ommendations than what are being offered, and we need 
to move forward through collaborations,” he says. “We 
need to be clearer about what we stand for. Eventually 
cooler heads and reason will prevail, but only if the public 
is presented with preferred alternatives. Much of the sup- 
port for extreme or untenable positions is that they’re 
ground in the logic that at least they’re proposing some- 
thing.” 

Some union leaders accept this logic. But the willing- 
ness to embrace serious reform varies widely across the 
different locals, state affiliates, and national union organi- 
zations. AFT Colorado supported state legislation last year 
that reformed teacher tenure and tied teacher evaluations 
to student performance. But the larger Colorado 
Education Association opposed the measure with a big 
public relations campaign and strong lobbying push in the 
legislature. 

More recently, New Jersey union leaders have offered 
up ideas on revising tenure rules, although some observers 
see minor concessions in the proposals. Talk on tenure 
reform also has popped up in Massachusetts, although 
major reform will be hard for unions to swallow, says Tom 
White, associate director of labor relations for the 
Massachusetts Association of School Boards. 

“My experience is that unions historically have been 
resistant to change,” he says. “I think they’re very hesitant 
... when you look for ways we can be more efficient, the 
answer they come up with tends to be smaller class sizes, 
more teacher pay, more teacher development.” 


Uncertain future 

It’s impossible to predict what the future holds—other 
than to anticipate that the debate over teacher tenure, 
seniority, teacher evaluations, merit pay, and other issues 


will continue to wage in the years ahead. But certainly 
some progress will be made. At the local level, school 
boards in Baltimore, Memphis, New Haven, Conn., and 
Washington, D.C., have reached agreements with their 
unions to make important changes on some of these 
issues. 

Not that these negotiations were easy. It took 2 1/2 
years and the personal intervention of AFT’s national pres- 
ident, Randi Weingarten, to reach agreement on a new 
teachers’ contract in D.C. that made it easier to remove 
bad teachers and created a voluntary performance pay 
program that offered a big pay boost in exchange for an 
evaluation process that took into account student perfor- 
mance. 

Still, some union leaders recognize that accommoda- 
tions are needed amidst calls for a change to the status quo. 

“It’s obviously best if we’re working together with 
school officials,” says Paul Georges, president of the 
United Teachers of Lowell and vice president of AFT 
Massachusetts. “There are areas where we agree closely, 
and other areas where we disagree. But we can’t allow that 
to interfere with the bigger work, which is educating kids.” 

One welcome step in that direction was the February 
labor-management conference, which was an attempt to 
ease the finger pointing and underscore the need for more 
collaboration and less divisiveness on the issues. Yet, no 
one is expecting the volume or the tone of debate to 
change overnight. 

Earlier this year, the United Teachers of America went 
to court in an unsuccessful attempt to block New York 
City’s release of teacher evaluation reports that ranked 
thousands of city teachers based on what the union called 
a flawed use of student test scores. In Los Angeles, the 
UTLA is fighting a court settlement between the Los 
Angeles school system and the American Civil Liberties 
Union that will limit the use of seniority in future teacher 
layoff decisions. 

Tough battles also lie ahead in state legislatures, where 
significant changes are sought in the rules governing 
teachers. Observers such as Frank Belluscio of the New 
Jersey School Boards Association predict: “The unions 
will fall on the sword for tenure.” 

But that’s to be expected. The unions still wield 
immense political clout, and their existence is predicated 
on their duty to protect the interests of their members. 
Even the union’s biggest critics understand that—and 
some warn that the unions will only concede so much. 

“The teachers unions are by far the most powerful force 
in American education,” Stanford’s Moe says. “And major 
reforms are not in their interests.” & 





Del Stover (dstover@nsba.org) is a senior editor of American 
School Board Journal. 
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Fourth- through 12th-grade students at Mooresville Graded School District each receive a 
laptop in a one-to-one computing program that has resulted in remarkable gains in 
student achievement and increased graduation rates. Mooresville teachers say the 


A North Carolina school district is 
transformed by a one-to-one 
computing program, raising 
student achievement and 
sparking creativity in 

classrooms and 

homes alike 


Lawrence Hardy 
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program has fundamentally changed the way they do their jobs. 


essica Sheley has some less-than-fond memories 
of Room 203 at Mooresville High School. That's 
where her world history teacher used to project 
various pages from the textbook onto a screen 
with some key words whited out. Her task, and 
that of her ninth-grade classmates, was to fill in 
those missing words. 

Of course, that work was made a little easier—you might 
say, more mind numbing—by the fact that the very same 
textbook would be sitting in front of every student, opened 
to the same page as the one projected on the screen. 

“So all you'd have to do is find the word and write it in,” 
says Sheley, still incredulous that someone could teach 
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that way in North Carolina in the late 1990s. 

Jump to 2011, and Sheley is back in Room 203. This time 
she’s the teacher, and she does things a little differently. 
For a world history segment on World War I, she had stu- 
dents come up with questions on an aspect of the con- 
flict—any aspect—that they wanted to study. The ninth- 
graders created a website, posting videos and podcasts on 
everything from the conflict’s impact on Europe and 
America, to the wartime roles of women and African 
Americans. 

Sheley, an Apple Distinguished Educator and National 
Board Certified Teacher, is well known in the district for 
her ability to spark students’ creativity and interest in 
learning. But in this small town and suburban district of 
5,400 students north of Charlotte, she is hardly alone. Since 
the Mooresville Graded School District launched its Digital 
Conversion campaign in 2007—one that resulted in all 
fourth- through 12th-grade students receiving laptops—the 
district has made remarkable gains in student achievement 
and graduation rates. 

Mooresville is one of a growing number of school dis- 
tricts that use laptops to fundamentally change the way 
teachers teach and students acquire knowledge. Ann 
Flynn, director of education technology at the National 
School Boards Association, says about one-third of the 
nation’s schools now have “significant” one-to-one comput- 
er initiatives in place. 

But, Flynn says, it’s not just new laptops or iPads. In suc- 
cessful programs, there is a profound change in instruction 
and in the school’s culture. 

“If all teachers do is keep teaching how they’ve been 

taught,” she says, “you’re not going to see a change in 
~ achievement or engagement.” 


Doing it the right way 

A few years ago, America’s Digital Schools 2008, a report 
by the Greaves Group and the Hayes Connection, found 
that just 33 percent of districts with one-to-one technology 
programs believed they made significant academic 
improvement from technology. 

But when Project RED, a research consortium of busi- 
ness and education groups, issued its own report recently, 
it maintained that education technology done right could 
both improve student achievement and cut costs at feder- 
al, state, and local levels. That kind of research, Flynn says, 
could be invaluable in swaying those who claim they can’t 
afford the technology. 

Laptops do improve student engagement, she says. The 
problem is that it’s “not enough to turn the head of a law- 
maker. That’s not a compelling enough argument during 
tight budgets.” 

But what about programs that raise student achieve- 


ment while saving districts and states money? In its report, 
The Technology Factor: Nine Keys to Student 
Achievement and Cost-Effectiveness, Project RED noted 
that, while technology looks expensive when it’s consid- 
ered in isolation, it has the potential to save on a district’s 
total budget when a variety of factors are considered. 
These include everything from a reduction in paperwork to 
savings on remedial instruction and the costs associated 
with students dropping out of school. 

The report even came up with a national estimate on 
how much eventually could be saved each year if all 55 mil- 
lion public school students were educated in technology- 
transformed schools: $3.1 trillion, or $56,437 per students. 
This is based on the projected increase in tax revenues 
from the millions of students whom the report says would 
go on to have higher-paying jobs. 

The report cited nine “key implementation factors” that 
it strongly linked to student success in the new technologi- 
cal classroom. These include things like regularly integrat- 
ing technology into core classes, having students collabo- 
rate online, training principals in how to influence teacher 
buy-in, and providing online formative assessments at least 
weekly. 

Only 1 percent of schools deployed all nine implemen- 
tation factors, the report says. Four percent did eight, and 
7 percent enacted nine. 

At the end of the 160-plus-page report is a case study of 
one system that has gotten about as close as any: 
Mooresville Graded School District. 

In Mooresville, the impact on student achievement has 
been dramatic. Students scoring in the proficient range on a 
composite of North Carolina tests increased from 73 percent 
in 2007-08, to 82 percent the next year, and to 86 percent in 
2009-10, tying Mooresville for fourth highest in the state. 

Perhaps even more impressive, the number of out-of- 
school suspensions has decreased 64 percent since 2006-07. 

“Aside from the impressive improvements in education 
success, the results in Mooresville can be evaluated 
through the body language of the students,” the Project 
RED report says. “The hum in the schools’ hallways is ener- 
getic. The students lean forward into their laptops as they 
work.” 

That might sound a trifle over the top, but it’s not 
unfounded. Go to a fourth-grade history class at 
Mooresville Intermediate, where students studying rain 
forests are engaged in making a “Jeopardy” game for anoth- 
er class. Visit a language arts class at Mooresville Middle, 
where students are learning about the parts of a story by 
using their laptops to write an alternate ending to their own 
works. Call an elective “Help Desk” class at the high 
school, where all but one of about a dozen students are 
girls (putting to rest the notion that troubleshooting com- 
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puter glitches and taking apart laptops are “boys’ jobs”). 

In those examples and in others, you'll find that 
Mooresville isn’t just passing out laptops—it’s changing the 
very dynamics of the classroom. 

“The box is not what’s important to us,” says Technology 
Director Scott Smith. “This is a technology project, but it’s 
really not just that. This is a curriculum project. This is 
changing what goes on in the classroom.” 

Adds School Board Chair Karen Hart: “It has absolutely 
been the right thing for students. Period.” 


Making it work 

Four years ago, when Mooresville hired Mark Edwards as 
its superintendent, the school board knew it needed to 
make some big changes. The state’s manufacturing econo- 
my was stagnant, and it increasingly was clear in this for- 
mer mill town that a good education was the best route to 
stable employment and a better future. 

Yet achievement in the’ Mooresville Graded School 
District had stalled and, even more troubling, the digital 
divide was expanding as the number of disadvantaged fam- 
ilies grew. The district’s free and reduced-price lunch pop- 
ulation now stands at 41 percent. 

Ten years ago, Edwards faced a similar digital divide as 
superintendent of the Henrico County Public Schools, a 
solid, suburban district about 10 times the size of 
Mooresville on the northeast edge of Richmond, Va. 
Henrico has about a 30 percent free and reduced-price 
lunch population, and Edwards’ way of confronting the 
issue was novel at the time: Provide laptops to all middle 
and high school students. 

Mooresville’s board members knew about Edwards’ 
work in Henrico; the laptop initiative was one of the first in 
the country and was highly praised and scrutinized. The 
board wanted the same things for Mooresville. 

However, some were skeptical when Edwards recom- 
mended the district embark on a comprehensive technolo- 
gy program. It would provide laptops not just to middle and 
high school students but eventually would offer the same 
technology to the fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders at 
Mooresville Intermediate School. 

“My concern was, is this box going to replace the 
teacher?” says board member Roger Hyatt. “I had to do a 
lot of rethinking.” 

In December 2007, the district distributed 500 
MacBooks to teachers. In August 2008, 400 MacBooks were 
made available for the high school English department. 
Twelve months later, the district provided 4,000 laptops to 
students in grades four through 12. 

Most of the laptops are leased for three to four years, 
says Terry Haas, Mooresville’s chief financial officer. Their 
cost, and that of related technology, is about $950,000 annu- 
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ally. That’s a significant but not overwhelming investment in 
a district with a $41 million operating budget, Haas says. 

Much of that investment—about $1 per day per student, 
Edwards says—has come from funds redirected from other 
areas, such as textbook purchases and computer labs. 

Whether the laptop program eventually saves the dis- 
trict money—the promise offered in the Project RED 
report—is too soon to say. But Mooresville officials note 
their district is not wealthy and has to cope with one of the 
lowest tax rates in North Carolina. The district was 101st 
out of 115 districts in per-pupil funding in 2008-09, and has 
only recently improved its ranking to 85th. 

If a district with these budget constraints can go digital, 
school officials emphasize, any district can. 


Going beyond convenience 


Mooresville’s plan at the outset was to familiarize teachers 
with the technology well before they used it in the class- 
room. The district held numerous training sessions as well 
as a summer academy. 

“We learn a lot from each other,” says Samone Graham, 
a high school biology teacher. “I think 90 percent of it is 
from people in the building—or from my daughter [now a 
tech-savvy seventh-grader]. It makes us closer as a faculty 
because we're all learning.” 

Now, Graham says, she can’t imagine a class without 
laptops. When Mooresville had a snow day this winter right 
before an important end-of-quarter exam, Graham held a 
virtual class with more than 50 students, who conversed 
and asked questions via Angel, the district’s learning man- 
agement system. 

Convenient? Yes. But the project has gone beyond mere 
convenience. 

Teachers say it fundamentally has changed the way they 
do their jobs. Indeed, they add, even for some veterans it 
was like going back to being a new teacher. Now students 
direct much of their own learning. Instruction is more per- 
sonalized, as teachers regularly move among individual stu- 
dents or small groups. If anything, many teachers say, the 
change has made their jobs harder but also more fulfilling. 

Sheley, the high school history teacher, still lectures, but 
mostly by podcast so students can listen at home. Class 
often is reserved for more self-directed work. 

Edwards recently went into an intermediate school his- 
tory class; a fourth-grader suddenly quizzed him, asking him 
the name of the first African-American woman to run for 
president. The superintendent thought he knew the answer. 

“Shirley Chisholm,” he replied with some confidence, 
naming the Democratic primary candidate from 1972. 

“She said, ‘No. But that’s a good guess. That’s what most 
people would guess.” 

The answer, the fourth-grader informed him—having, of 
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Imagine the possibilities if your teachers and 
students could gain improved access to new 
software, updates, and Web-based resources 
that support teaching and learning. Imagine 
what your district could do if they could use * 
your network's resources anytime, anyplace, 
and from any device with an Internet connec- 
tion, Imagine the savings you could realize if 
your information technology (IT) department 
could easily update the desktops of comput- 
ers throughout your school division. 

We are moving toward these possibilities 
in Virginia’s York County Schoo! Division with 


the addition of a virtual desktop infrastructure. 


VDI, as itis known, eventually will connect all 
students, teachers, and other staff to the dis- 
trict's network through a private Internet 
“cloud.” 

With this program, which we implemented 
last fall for middle and high school staff, users 
are no longer tethered to a specific computer 
at a specific site with a standardized configu- 
ration of software that is blind to their needs 
and interests. Each user has unique profiles 
for instructional software, administrative tools, 
and data. All that is required is Internet access. 

We believe VDI will support our use of 
technology to engage students in rigorous 
learning experiences while tapping into their 
interest in digital tools. Since last fall, staff 
members at our district’s eight middle and 
high schools have had access to the cloud. 
Later this spring or summer, we will finish 
adding elementary staff and plan to give stu- 
dents access after that. 

The long-term result, we believe, will be 
higher student achievement. 


What the cloud offers 

Our heads are not in the clouds with this pro- 
ject. Cost is a factor for us in York County, a 
12,400-student school division that includes 
historic Yorktown, Va. In the past two years, 
our district lost 17 percent of its state rev- 
enue, the largest such reduction in decades. 
To balance the budget, we have cut almost 
50 staff positions during that period and ex- 
pect to lose another 15 in 2011-12. Teachers 
and staff have not received raises in the past 
two years. 
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Despite our budget challenges, our long- 
range strategic plan is built on promoting the 
joy of teaching and learning. Our goal is to en- 
gage students in rigorous educational experi- 
ences rather than just to cover the necessary 
content that prepares them for state tests. 
And VDI helps us meet that goal. 

With a VDI, our teachers and students will 
be able to gain access to new software within 
a day of the decision to provide access. School 
districts that use VDI might be able to approve 
additional software, because installation does 
not require significant human capital. Teachers 
and students will be able to more fully use 
Web-based resources because of better ac- 
cess to current versions of plug-ins. 

Regardless of time and location, teachers 
and students who use VDI can easily view 
and update files and use the software stored 
on the districts network. Teachers can access 
their grade books, even if the files are not 
Web-based, or access their library's catalog of 
resources to identify and reserve materials. 

When not in school, teachers and stu- 
dents can use course software, even if it is 
not loaded on their computers, and USB 
flash drives will no longer be needed to 
carry files between home and school. Even 
if the district is in a PC environment, teach- 
ers and students could use Mac computers 
to access files and software. 





The cloud also presents some opportuni- 
ties for our IT staff, who no longer will have to 
touch each computer to load software. Also, 
the IT staff will have fewer concerns about 
whether adding new software will break the 
tragile infrastructure of a computer's operat- 
ing system. Individual computers no longer 
will have to be dedicated to particular uses 
because of an inability to use multiple prod- 
ucts on the same machine. 

Because VDI provides equal capacity for 
users, the power of the computer on a 
teacher's desktop is less important. Historical- 
ly, IT staff members have concerns about the 
system software and processor speed on 
older computers. With VDI, the computers are 
just portals to the virtual environment. This al- 
lows a district to lengthen the computer re- 
placement cycle. 

As you can see, we are very enthusiastic 
about the possibilities that having VDI pre- 
sent. For our school division, the opportunity 
to provide greater access while saving money 
is—to us—a virtual no-brainer. 





Eric Williams (ewilliams@ycsdyork.va.us) is 
superintendent of the York County School 
Division in Virginia. He received the 2011 Tech- 
Sawy Superintendent Award from eSchool 
News at the American Association of School 
Administrators annual meeting in February. 
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Don't think you're liv- 
ing in revolutionary 
times? Just think 
back to amere 16 
years ago, and con- 
sider what's tran- 
spired since then. 

That's what Ann 
L. Flynn, NSBA's di- 
rector of education 
technology, asked an 
audience to do this 
past February at a 
meeting of the asso- 
ciation’s Federal Re- 
lations Network 
(FRN) in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

In 1995, “If you 
mentioned ‘Amazon,” 
Flynn said, “you were talking about a river in South America,” 

Amazon.com was in its infancy back then. Founded in 1994 
and launched online the following year, it has transformed the way 
we shop. 

That's Landmark No. 1 on what Flynn called the road map that 
is the 2010 National Education Technology Plan (NETP). Written 
by the U.S. Department of Education's Office of Education Tech- 
nology, the plan outlines how technology must be used to help the 
Obama administration achieve its primary educational goals. 

These goals are: raising to 60 percent the proportion of two- 
and four-year college graduates; and closing the achievement gap 
so that all students, regardless of race, income, or neighborhood, 
graduate from high school prepared for college and careers. 

To achieve these goals, the NETP calls for “revolutionary trans- 
formation rather than evolutionary thinking.” So there you have it: 
revolution. 

But back to our travelogue. Landmark No.2, Flynn said, is 
Google, which began in 1996 (in a garage) as a research project 
for two Stanford University graduate students. “It has transformed 
how we search for and use information,” she said. 

Landmark No. 3 is Facebook. Launched in 2004, it now has 
more than 500 million users worldwide. “It has transformed the 
way we connect and communicate,” Flynn said. 

We shop differently, we search for and use information differ- 
ently, and we connect and communicate with people differently. Is 
it any wonder that we are learning differently too? 

Education technology can help put students at the center of 
the learning process, Flynn said, It can engage them perhaps as 
never before. It can prepare them for careers we can’t even envi- 
sion today. 

Challenging FRN members to get beyond preconceived notions 
about what constitutes a “class,” or a “school,” or even “education,” 
Flynn concluded: “Are you creating your past—or their future?” 


iy 
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course, looked it up on the Internet—is left-wing political 
activist and third-party candidate Charlene Mitchell in 1968. 

That story speaks to the kind of empowerment and con- 
fidence that technology can help instill in students. In such 
an environment, teachers must learn to “trust kids like you 
never have before,” says Todd Wirt, principal of Mooresville 
High School. “The scary thing is giving up control.” 


Connecting to the future 


Of course, a fourth-grader cannot be totally in charge of 
her own education. Any technology, be it a laptop or inter- 
active whiteboards (which are used in Mooresville’s prima- 
ry and intermediate schools) are only as good as the 
teacher who directs its use; a superficial exercise online is 
no better than a superficial exercise on paper. And teach- 
ers like Sheley say that, yes, they still talk in front of the 
classroom; there are times when that’s the most efficient 
method of instruction. 

But Mooresville teachers also say that, through collabo- 
ration with colleagues and their own exploration, they con- 
tinually find new ways to integrate technology. 

“Tll have kids come up to me and say, ‘I spent three 
hours on my iMovie last night,” says Wirt. “I’ve never heard 
a kid say, ‘I spent three hours on my poster.” 

Parents agree. 

“Ive just been amazed at how quickly they pick this 
stuff up,” says Lisa Gill, who has children in elementary, 
intermediate, and middle school. “A lot of people thought 
the technology was going to stifle their creativity. For my 
daughter, it’s just channeling it a different way.” 

Over the weekend, for example, the homework “will 
morph into ‘Maybe I'll make an iMovie about this,” Gill 
says. “I don’t want an iMovie unless the house is clean.” 

For families that can’t afford the nominal $50-per-laptop 
fee, a district foundation picks up the tab. Last summer, on 
one of the hottest days of the year, Edwards met a woman 
outside the district office who was raising three school-age 
grandchildren. After he asked her to come inside where it 
was cooler, she told him: “I’ve saved $42 and I know I need 
money for each child, but I don’t have it yet.” 

When Edwards told her the foundation would pay the 
cost, she replied: “I am so thankful. We’ve never had a com- 
puter in our house.” 

Now they have three. For Edwards, that conversation 
finally clarified what the impact of technology could be— 
for all children. 

“It 7s about engagement,” he says. “And I think the rele- 
vant fact is, whether they are sixth-graders or 12th-graders, 
they see this tool as connected to the future.” & 





Lawrence Hardy (Ihardy@nsba.org) is a senior editor of 
American School Board Journal. 
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September 13-14 
September 29-30 _ 
October 10-11. 
October 18-19 
November 8-9 


This hands-on workshop sheds new light 
on an age-old challenge: addressing 
diverse issues of resistant staff to develop 
a cohesive, positive culture. 


Explore the root causes of staff resistance 
to change, and leave with concrete 
strategies that will improve school 
culture and lay the foundation for a 
powerful learning environment. 
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Included with your registration 
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Register today! 


Events sell out quickly. 





Schools are using 
media-rich, multisensory 
tools to engage and involve 
students 1m academics. 
But does entertainment 
equal engagement, and 
does wt wmcrease 
achievement? 


Naomi Dillon 
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ressed in baggy jeans, a hoodie, and a “do- 
rag,” Adolph Brown saunters into the cafete- 
ria of Point-o-View Elementary in Virginia 
Beach, picking his way past the third-, 
fourth- and fifth-graders seated on the floor. 

Some look quizzically at the stranger, but most are 
glued to Principal Edward Timlin, who excitedly tells the 
students they are in for a rare treat—a nationally 
renowned consultant and Virginia Beach native is there to 
talk to them about bullying. He then introduces a nattily 
dressed man, patiently perched on a stool behind him, as 
the day’s speaker. 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute,” Brown yells. “I think ’m 
in the wrong place.” 

Fact No. 1: Brown is a jokester, and this is a favorite 
prank he plays with his assistant, Jawanza Sabir, the well- 
dressed man who often impersonates Brown at presenta- 
tions. The elaborate ruse is designed to grab the audience’s 
attention. And based on the transfixed looks of the stu- 
dents, it worked. 

But was it meaningful? Did it make a difference in what stu- 





Educator and speaker Adolph Brown tests stereotypes and illustrates his own personal growth by starting a recent presentation at Virginia's Point- 
o-View Elementary dressed in hip-hop gear. Brown mixes high-energy youth culture, and warmth to deliver his powerful 
messages, often milling through the audience and calling upon its young members to help him on stage. 


dents learned that day, or will they just remember the trick? 

Those are fair questions, especially in an era where 
youth spend more time consuming entertainment media 
than they do in the classroom. It also is a vexing problem 
for schools which must compete with a constant stream of 
media-rich, multisensory stimuli to capture students’ 
attention. In the quest for student performance, teachers 
are becoming performers. 

To be fair, teaching always has had an element of per- 
formance art. Think back to a favorite teacher, and it’s 
probably someone with a dynamic personality, a gift for 
gab, and a knack for making even the most mundane activ- 
ity intriguing. That’s why the concept of edutainment—the 
merging of education and entertainment—has become so 
popular. 

You can’t blame schools for wanting to capitalize on the 
same strategies and tools that keep students online and 
engaged for hours on end. But what can you really teach a 
child about the French Revolution in a three-minute 
video? Is style overwhelming substance? 

“When Oregon Trail first came out, teachers loved it,” 





says Richard Van Eck, an instructional design and tech- 
nology professor at the University of North Dakota, of 
what’s become the most widely distributed education 
video game of all time. “But in retrospect, it was only as 
effective as the instruction around it.” 


A delicate balance 


Fact No. 2: Brown is a former educator. And at Point-o- 
View, he is feeling the same pressure as if he were back in 
the classroom. The crowd is too small for him to get wild 
and too young to grasp the deeper messages he has to 
impart. His zany sense of humor is on full display as he 
writhes and wiggles— out of his street gear—and takes 
advantage of a similar elasticity with his facial expressions. 

“Impulse control,” he shouts out, weaving through a 
cluster of kids before suddenly stopping to tap a young girl 
on the shouider, then trying to grab a pen from another 
student. “It’s knowing you can do something but making 
the choice not to.” 

Brown started his career as a middle and high school 
teacher, and then became a professor. Now he makes pre- 
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sentations around the country in schools and corporate 
settings, and is billed by some as a motivational speaker. 

“IT actually cringe when I hear that, and that’s not meant 
to be disparaging to motivational speakers,” he says. “I’m 
just trying to say: I have substance and show.” 

It’s a delicate balance, especially when popular culture 
has everything boiled down to 60 seconds and 160 charac- 
ters. Is it any wonder that America’s obsession with making 
things easier has filtered down to its education system? 

No question, the explosion of technology has con- 
tributed to this phenomenon. But while several recent 
studies have found games and simulations to be effective 
in motivating students to learn, the tools themselves are 
not successful without proper oversight and guidance 
from teachers. 

Reflection and discussion are essential in facilitating 
deeper learning. Nowhere is that more absent than in a 
game format, in part because developers aren’t always as 
interested in making material factually accurate as they 
are about making it fun. 

“When a learning activity is fun, we need to know that 
the student knows what’s happening,” Van Eck says. “You 
can never rely on students to make their own [deeper] 
connections.” 

But studies indicate they are doing just that. In the lat- 
est installment of a series of large-scale surveys conduct- 
ed to gauge youth media habits, the Kaiser Family 
Foundation discovered in 2009 that nearly half of the 8- to 
18-year-olds reported living in a home where the television 
was on most of the time. On average, those surveyed spent 
nearly eight hours a day enjoying entertainment media, 
either by playing a video or computer game, using social 
networking sites, or listening to music. Less than a third 
said their parents had rules dictating their use. 

Enabled by technology, it’s this permissiveness that has 
altered the dynamic between child and adult—and 
arguably between student and school. 

“There was a time when parents and teachers had 
greater control of the kind of material available to kids,” 
says Patrick Gabriel, superintendent of New York’s 
Germantown Central School District. “Now children have 
access to all the information we do, totally, and that 
boundary between adulthood and youth has eroded.” 


Don’t tap dance around it 


To the delight of his young crowd, Brown ends his visit to 
Point-o-View by dancing solo to a seven-minute song that is 
a frenetic mashup of popular and classic hits. It’s the kind of 
showmanship you either love or hate, and both sentiments 
are represented. Most teachers chuckle and clap to Brown’s 
fancy footwork, but a few seem dismissive. 

Brown doesn't do this at every presentation. Instead, 
it’s only when the situation is appropriate and only after he 
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knows his point has been driven home—a qualifier every 
educator doesn’t follow. 

“I was in Detroit last week speaking to a crowd that was 
small, subdued, and mostly college professors—and I basi- 
cally talked at that level and concluded with something 
simple,” Brown says. “Afterward, one of the people who'd 
seen me speak in Kalamazoo came up to me and said, ‘I 
was waiting for you to dance. Why didn’t you dance?” 

It’s a telling sign of how much entertainment has 
shaped American culture and attitude, especially among 
today’s youth. Here’s another that Van Eck read recently in 
an instructional design book: Students were observed 
playing a math computer game without instructions. Using 
trial and error, they soon discovered that an incorrect 
answer caused the elevator in the game to crash. Finding 
it hilarious, the students proceeded to answer every ques- 
tion wrong. 

“That’s why we can’t take a game, even if it’s educa- 
tional, and just give it to students and expect they'll learn 
something,” Van Eck says. 

Gabriel says students are asking a hard question: Why 
do I have to learn this? And rather than address the ques- 
tion head-on, many schools are avoiding it. 

“Part of engagement is helping them see what’s in it for 
the learner, and since we sometimes can’t explain that, we 
often revert to making it fun,” says Guy Wallace, a certified 
performance technologist. “We’re confused about fun and 
engagement. Too many people think it’s the same thing, 
and it’s not.” 


Lessons learned 


Hired by companies to boost performance outcomes 
through training and professional development, Wallace is 
the corporate version of a teacher. He knows firsthand the 
danger of making fun the driver in learning. 

Years ago, his colleagues were hired by a major health 
insurance provider to liven up the training module for 
newly hired employees, who were dropping out in the mid- 
dle of orientation. The module was updated, and it seemed 
like the mission was accomplished as retention rates 
climbed during the induction phase. 

The celebration was short-lived, however, as some staff 
later quit their jobs. 

“By deceiving people from the truth—that this wasn’t 
the most exciting job in the world—it ended up costing 
them more in the long run,” Wallace says. 

Wallace knows the difference between fun and engag- 
ing, based on his military experience. Boot camp was no 
fun, but it was engaging, because he knew the skills he 
was acquiring had a real-life application. It’s what’s known 
as building relevance, and many schools are not very good 
at doing that, says Jeffrey Wilhelm, an English education 
professor at Boise State University and former language 


arts teacher. 

“When I hear my daughter saying, ‘Why do I have to do 
this?’ I keep telling her, you don’t hate math. You hate the 
way it’s taught to you,” he says. 

Wilhelm says the U.S. is the only developed country in 
the world that treats math and science as if they were 
abstract worlds. 

“Anything in science is there to solve a problem, yet 
we're the only country that ignores that,” he says. “Of 
course it’s not motivating, because you don’t know why 
the heck you're learning it or why it’s useful.” 


For the past eight years, Wilhelm has worked with K-12 
teachers to adopt an inquiry-based model of instruction in 
which open-ended questions, real-world examples, and the 
student voice and interests are hallmarks. 

“If we were doing Romeo and Juliet, I’d ask students, 
‘What makes and breaks relationships?” he says. “If you 
asked that question of the first act, you’d get: gang mem- 
bership, deceit, religion, familial and parental interfer- 
ence. All of a sudden, it reframes the context into some- 
thing they can relate to, something they can understand.” 

Knowing what’s important to students, however, 


[he case for boredom 


Who hasn't sat in an hours-long meeting 
or been trapped with nothing to do ona 
cross-country flight? Despite our best 
intentions, boredom is a fact of life that 
many say begins at school. 

“| hated, hated school,” says Tony 
Wagner, a speaker, consultant, and the 
inaugural Innovation Education Fellow at 
Harvard University’s Technology and En- 
trepreneurship Center. “| dropped out of 
high school once and out of college 
twice. | found school to be absolutely 
boring.” 

Many students today agree. Accord- 
ing to the 2009 High School Survey of 
Student Engagement, conducted by In- 
diana University’s Center for Evaluation 
and Education Policy, 66 percent of stu- 
dents reported being bored at least 
once a day in school, while 17 percent 
said they suffered from it daily. 

What causes boredom? A number of 
researchers believe some people re- 
quire more external stimulation than 
others, while others believe boredom is 
an individual's inability to tap into their 
feelings and know what they want. Oth- 
ers theorize boredom is really repressed 
anger and frustration. 

Whatever the cause, boredom can 
have serious consequences, from sub- 
stance abuse to depression. And in edu- 
cation, it’s been cited as the top reason 
students—frustrated with dreary and ir- 


relevant learning material—drop out. 

To be effective, teachers must bring 
relevance and context to their instruc- 
tion. At the same time, students must 
be taught and expected to mine every 
learning opportunity from that instruc- 
tion. Indeed, that’s how critical thinking 
skills, concentration, and self-discipline 
are taught, and some research sug- 
gests those traits are lacking in today’s 
generation. 

Studies comparing U.S. students 
against their international counterparts, 
for instance, have become increasingly 
popular. Yet it was a groundbreaking 
study in the mid-1990s that went beyond 
examining academic disparities to delve 
into the differences in student attitudes. 

When University of Michigan re- 
searchers asked Japanese and Tai- 
wanese students to name the most 
important variables in math perfor- 
mance, they were twice as likely as their 
American peers—who overwhelmingly 
attributed their math proficiency to their 
teacher—to cite diligent study. 

More recently, a 2006 study by Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania researchers em- 
ployed a variety of delayed gratification 
tests on middle school students and 
found, unsurprisingly, that highly disci- 
plined students outperformed their im- 
petuous peers on every academic 
achievement measure from grades to 


attendance. In fact, self-discipline was 
an even better predictor than IQ. 

“Underachievement among Ameri- 
can youth is often blamed on inade- 
quate teachers, boring textbooks, and 
large class sizes,” the researchers wrote. 
“We suggest another reason for stu- 
dents falling short of their intellectual 
potential: their failure to exercise self- 
discipline.” 

Programs that build self-discipline, 
the authors contended, may lead to 
gains in student achievement. 

So how can educators instill self-dis- 
cipline? The short answer: in a variety of 
ways, from implementing a character 
education curriculum to the approach at 
some KIPP academies, which requires 
students to stay after school and finish 
their homework if watching TV is 
blamed for the missing assignment. 

Wagner, whose school experience 
led him to become a teacher, says the 
key to a good education still comes 
down to the 3 R's: rigor, relationships, 
and relevance. 

“We have to understand who stu- 
dents are individually and collectively, 
then understand the world we have to 
prepare them for,” he says. “Yes, stu- 
dents want to be entertained more than 
they want to be bored, but more than 
that, they want to be challenged. | don’t 
think it's a dichotomy.” 
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requires knowing them first. 

“ve come across so many educators who are great 
about content, but they just miss the boat when it comes 
to relating to young people,” Brown says. “I don’t think we 
dig enough to know about the student, to know what’s rel- 
evant. If I'm a kindergarten teacher, I want to know about 
that student who doesn’t want their picture hung up.” 


Hard but fun 

Fact No. 3: Brown was a troubled student. 

That experience helped him develop an uncanny ability to 
home in on struggling students and troublemakers—no 
matter if the crowd is 500 or 5,000—and call on them for 
assistance during his school presentations. 

His parents divorced when he was 2, forcing his moth- 
er to move her four children into Virginia Beach’s housing 
projects and effectively ending their middle-class exis- 
tence. It was, Brown says, “the type of neighborhood 
where even the ambulance wouldn’t come in.” 

Then, when Brown was 11, his eldest brother was mur- 
dered. Filled with rage, Brown did things that could have 
destroyed his future. He got expelled and was sent to an 
alternative school. There, teachers believed in him and 
wouldn't let him play the victim. He straightened out. 

Today, he runs a teacher excellence academy with one 
of his mentors, teacher Susan Tolley. He’s still learning 
lessons from her. 

“She told me something several years ago that hurt my 
feelings, but it was important,” Brown says. “I told her she 
was my favorite teacher, and she said I wasn’t her favorite 
student. All her students were her favorite.” 

The interest Brown’s mentor showed, ultimately, is 
what drives student interest more than entertainment and 
flashy gadgets. Indirectly, that’s what Kelly Carroll is try- 
ing to build—in a systematic way. 
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As the new principal at Wyoming’s Laramie 
Junior High, Carroll has turned his district’s 
focus on improving teacher evaluations into an 
opportunity to boost student engagement in 
his school. 

At least once a week, he and other building 
administrators pop into classrooms and spend 
five to 10 minutes observing activities. On a half- 
sheet of paper, he ranks what he sees—the num- 
ber of students actively or passively engaged, 
disengaged, or disruptive. Carroll also notes 
whether the instruction or activities match the 
state’s standards. 

“I can’t draw any conclusions from just one 
of these, but if I’ve got 10 of them, I start to 
develop a picture, especially if it’s not just my 
observation,” Carroll says. 

By the midpoint of the year, every teacher 
has had at least 15 to 20 walkthroughs, giving Carroll doc- 
umented evidence that he shares with teachers individual- 
ly, in a group, or as a staff. Most teachers don’t argue with 
the data because it’s not used as a gotcha tool, but for 
awareness and improvement. 

“It’s finding ways to get kids interested,” Carroll says. 
“That’s not about entertainment. It’s about the teacher 
becoming passionate, making it relevant, and finding some 
real-world examples. And, frankly, some of these people 
aren’t nice, and it’s about working on some relationship 
skills.” 

That doesn’t mean a teacher has to become a pushover 
or turn themselves into a clown. Carroll says a number of 
teachers at his school almost go overboard with classroom 
rigor. 

“But they get away with it because they care about you 
and they want you to succeed,” he says. “I believe rigor and 
relationships go hand in hand. I don’t get to be a rigorous 
teacher unless I build a relationship with my students.” 

Having that personal connection is great when you're a 
teacher and even better when you’re a superintendent. 
Which is why, despite offers to work in larger districts, 
Gabriel makes the hour-long commute to tiny 
Germantown Central, where everything is in one building. 

“When I walk down the hall and I see kindergartners 
heading to lunch or music and they say, ‘Hello Mr. Gabriel,’ 
or I’m at the high school, I don’t need a long briefing on 
any of the kids having problems because I know their fam- 
ilies,” he says. “I wouldn’t have it any other way. 

“T really believe that, regardless of how fast technology 
moves along and how much the world changes, that we 
can’t forget the fact that human connection matters.” # 





Naomi Dillon (ndillon@nsba.org) is a senior editor of American 
School Board Journal. 






Alfie Kohn 





Most of us agree: Some education 
practices aren't defensible. 
Why are we still using them in 

our classrooms and schools? 


he field of education bub- 
bles over with controver- 
sies. It's not unusual for 
intelligent people of good 
will to disagree passion- 
ately about what should 
happen in schools. But there are certain 
precepts that aren’t debatable, that just 
about anyone would have to acknowledge are true. 

While many such statements are banal, some are worth 
noticing because in our school practices and policies we tend 
to ignore the implications that follow from them. It’s both intel- 
lectually interesting and practically important to explore such 
contradictions: If we all agree that a given principle is true, then 
why in the world do our schools still function as if it weren't? 
Here are 10 examples. 


1. Much of the material students are required to memorize 
is soon forgotten. 

The truth of this statement will be conceded (either willingly or 
reluctantly) by just about everyone who has spent time in 
school—in other words, all of us. A few months, or sometimes 
even just a few days, after having committed a list of facts, 
dates, or definitions to memory, we couldn’t recall most of 
them if our lives depended on it. Everyone knows this, yet a 
substantial part of schooling—particularly in the most tradi- 
tional schools—continues to consist of stuffing facts into stu- 
dents’ short-term memories. 

The more closely we inspect this model of teaching and test- 
ing, the more problematic it reveals itself to be. First, there’s the 
question of what students are made to learn, which often is 
more oriented to factual material than to a deep understanding 
of ideas. (See example 2, below.) 

Second, there’s the question of how students are taught, with 
a focus on passive absorption: listening to lectures, reading 
summaries in textbooks, and rehearsing material immediately 
before being required to cough it back up. Third, there’s the 
question of why a student has learned something: Knowledge 
is less likely to be retained if it has been acquired so that one 
will perform well on a test, as opposed to learning in the con- 
text of pursuing projects and solving problems that are person- 
ally meaningful. 


Even without these layers of deficiencies with the status 
quo, and even if we grant that remembering some things can be 
useful, the fundamental question echoes like a shout down an 
endless school corridor: Why are kids still being forced to mem- 
orize so much stuff that we know they won’t remember? 

Corollary 1A: Since this appears to be true for adults, too, 
why do most professional development events for teachers 
resemble the least impressive classrooms, with experts dis- 
gorging facts about how to educate? 


2. Just knowing a lot of facts doesn’t mean you’re smart. 
Even students who do manage to remember some of the mate- 
rial they were taught are not necessarily able to make sense of 
those bits of knowledge, to understand connections among 
them, or to apply them in inventive and persuasive ways to real- 
life problems. 

In fact, the cognitive scientist Lauren Resnick goes even fur- 
ther: It’s not just that knowing (or having been taught) facts 
doesn’t in itself make you smart. A mostly fact-oriented educa- 
tion may actually interfere with your becoming smart. 
“Thinking skills tend to be driven out of the curriculum by ever- 
growing demands for teaching larger and larger bodies of 
knowledge,” she writes. Yet schools continue to treat students 
as empty glasses into which information can be poured—and 
public officials continue to judge schools on the basis of how 
efficiently and determinedly they pour. 


3. Students are more likely to learn what they find 

interesting. 

There’s no shortage of evidence for this claim if you really 
need it. One of many examples: A group of researchers found 
that children’s level of interest in a passage they were reading 
was 30 times more useful than its difficulty level for predict- 
ing how much of it they would later remember. But this 
should be obvious, if only because of what we know about 
ourselves. It’s the tasks that intrigue us, that tap our curiosi- 
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ty and connect to the things we care about, that we tend to 
keep doing—and get better at doing. So, too, for kids. 

Conversely, students are less likely to benefit from doing 
what they hate. Psychology has come a long way from the days 
when theorists tried to reduce everything to simple stimulus- 
response pairings. We know now that people aren’t machines, 
such that an input (listening to a lecture, reading a textbook, 
filling out a worksheet) will reliably yield an output (learning). 
What matters is how people experience what they do, what 
meaning they ascribe to it, what their attitudes and goals are. 

Thus, if students find an academic task stressful or boring, 
they’re far less likely to understand, or even remember, the 
content. And if they’re uninterested in a whole category of 
academic tasks—say, those they’re assigned to do when they 
get home after having just spent a whole day at school—then 
they aren’t likely to benefit much from doing them. No won- 
der research finds little, if any, advantage to assigning home- 
work, particularly in elementary or middle school. 


4. Students are less interested in whatever they’re forced 
to do and more enthusiastic when they have some say. 
Once again, studies confirm what we already know from 
experience. The nearly universal negative reaction to com- 
pulsion, like the positive response to choice, is a function of 
our psychological makeup. 

Now combine this point with the preceding one: If choice 
is related to interest, and interest is related to achievement, 
then it’s not much of a stretch to suggest that the learning 
environments in which kids get to make decisions about 
what they’re doing are likely to be the most effective, all else 
being equal. Yet such learning environments continue to be 
vastly outnumbered by those where kids spend most of their 
time just following directions. 


5. Just because doing x raises standardized test scores 
doesn’t mean x should be done. 

At the very least, we would need evidence that the test in 
question is a source of useful information about whether our 
teaching and learning goals are being met. Many educators 
have argued that the tests being used in our schools are 
unsatisfactory for several reasons. First, there are numerous 
limitations with specific tests. 

Second, most tests share certain problematic features, such 
as the fact that they're timed (which places more of a premium 
on speed than on thoughtfulness), norm-referenced (which 
means the tests are designed to tell us who’s beating whom, not 
how well students have learned or teachers have taught), and 
consist largely of multiple-choice questions (which don’t per- 
mit students to generate or even explain their answers). 

The third reason is the problems inherent to all tests that 
are standardized and created by people far away from the 
classroom—as opposed to assessing the actual learning tak- 
ing place there every day. 

This is not the place to explain in detail why standardized 


tests measure what matters least. Here, I want only to make 
the simpler—and, once again, I think, indisputable—point 
that anyone who regards high or rising test scores as good 
news has an obligation to show that the tests themselves are 
good. If a test result can’t be convincingly shown to be both 
valid and meaningful, then whatever we did to achieve that 
result—say, a new curriculum or instructional strategy—may 
well have no merit whatsoever. It may even prove to be 
destructive when assessed by better criteria. Indeed, a school 
or district might be getting worse even as its test scores rise. 

So how is it that articles in newspapers and education 
journals, as well as pronouncements by public officials and 
think tanks, seem to accept on faith that better scores on any 
test necessarily constitute good news, and that whatever pro- 
duced those scores can be described as “effective”? Parents 
should be encouraged to ask, “How much time was sacrificed 
from real learning just so our kids could get better at taking 
the [name of test]?” 


6. Students are more likely to succeed in a place where 
they feel known and cared about. 

I realize there are people whose impulse is to sneer when talk 
turns to how kids feel, and who dismiss as “soft” or “faddish” 
anything other than old-fashioned instruction of academic 
skills. But even these hard-liners, when pressed, are unable to 
deny the relationship between feeling and thinking, between a 
child’s comfort level and his or her capacity to learn. 

Here, too, there are loads of supporting data. As one group 
of researchers put it, “In order to promote students’ academ- 
ic performance in the classroom, educators should also pro- 
mote their social and emotional adjustment.” And yet, broad- 
ly speaking, we don’t. Teachers and schools are evaluated 
almost exclusively on academic achievement measures 
(which, to make matters worse, mostly consist of standard- 
ized test scores). 

If we took seriously the need for kids to feel known and 
cared about, our discussions about the distinguishing features 
of a “good school” would sound very different. Likewise, our 
view of discipline and classroom management would be turned 
inside-out, seeing as how the primary goals of most such strate- 
gies are obedience and order, often with the result that kids feel 
less cared about—or even bullied—by adults. 


7. We want children to develop in many ways, not just 
academically. 
Even mainstream education groups have embraced the idea 
of teaching the “whole child.” It’s a safe position, really, 
because just about every parent or educator will tell you that 
we should be supporting children’s physical, emotional, 
social, moral, and artistic growth as well as their intellectual 
growth. Moreover, it’s obvious to most people that the 
schools can and should play a key role in promoting many 
different forms of development. 

If we acknowledge that academics is just one facet of a 
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good education, why do so few conversations about improv- 
ing our schools deal with—and why are so few resources 
devoted to—non-academic issues? And why do we assign 
children still more academic tasks after the school day is 
over, even when those tasks cut into the time children have 
to pursue interests that will help them develop in other ways? 
Corollary 7a: Students “learn best when they are happy,” 
as educator Nel Noddings reminded us, but that doesn’t 
mean they’re especially likely to be happy (or psychological- 
ly healthy) just because they’re academically successful. And 
millions aren’t. Imagine how high schools would have to be 
changed if we were to take this realization seriously. 


8. Just because a lesson (or book, or class, or test) is 
harder doesn’t mean it’s better. 


First, if it’s pointless to give students things to do that are too 
easy, it’s also counterproductive to give them things that they 
experience as too hard. Second, and more important, this cri- 
terion overlooks a variety of considerations other than diffi- 
culty level by which educational quality might be evaluated. 

We know this, yet we continue to worship at the altar of 
“rigor.” I've seen lessons that aren’t unduly challenging yet 
are deeply engaging and intellectually valuable. Conversely, 
I’ve seen courses—and whole schools—that are indisputably 
rigorous ... and appallingly bad. 


9. Kids aren’t just short adults. 


Over the past hundred years, developmental psychologists 
have labored to describe what makes children distinctive and 
what they can understand at certain ages. There are limits, 
after all, to what even a precocious younger child can grasp 
(e.g., the way metaphors function, the significance of making 
a promise) or do (e.g., keep still for an extended period). 

Likewise, there are certain things children require for opti- 
mal development, including opportunities to play and 
explore, alone and with others. Research fills in—and keeps 
fine-tuning—the details, but the fundamental implication 
isn’t hard to grasp: How we educate kids should follow from 
what defines them as kids. 

Somehow, though, developmentally inappropriate educa- 
tion has become the norm, as kindergarten (literally, the 
“children’s garden”) now tends to resemble a first- or second- 
grade classroom—in fact, a bad first- or second-grade class- 
room, where discovery, creativity, and social interaction are 
replaced by a repetitive regimen focused on narrowly defined 
academic skills. 

More generally, premature exposure to sit-still-and-listen 
instruction, homework, grades, tests, and competition— 
practices that are clearly a bad match for younger children 
and of questionable value at any age—is rationalized by 
invoking a notion I’ve called BGUTI: Better Get Used To It. 
The logic here is that we have to prepare you for the bad 
things that are going to be done to you later ... by doing them 
to you now. When articulated explicitly, that principle sounds 


exactly as ridiculous as it is. Nevertheless, it’s the engine that 
continues to drive an awful lot of nonsense. 

The obvious premise that we should respect what makes 
children children can be amended to include a related princi- 
ple that is less obvious to some people: Learning something 
earlier isn’t necessarily better. Deborah Meier, whose experi- 
ence as a celebrated educator ranges from kindergarten to 
high school, put it bluntly: “The earlier [that schools try] to 
inculcate so-called ‘academic’ skills, the deeper the damage 
and the more permanent the ‘achievement’ gap.” That is 
exactly what a passel of ambitious research projects has 
found: A traditional skills-based approach to teaching young 
children—particularly those from low-income families—not 
only offers no lasting benefits but appears to be harmful. 

Corollary 9A: Kids aren’t just future adults. They are that, 
of course, but they aren’t only that, because children’s needs 
and perspectives are worth attending to in their own right. 
We violate this precept—and do a disservice to children— 
whenever we talk about schooling in economic terms, treat- 
ing students mostly as future employees. 


10. Substance matters more than labels. 


A skunk cabbage by any other name would smell just as 
putrid. But in education, as in other domains, we’re often 
seduced by appealing names when we should be demanding 
to know exactly what lies behind them. Most of us, for exam- 
ple, favor a sense of community, prefer that a job be done by 
professionals, and want to promote learning. So should we 
sign on to the work being done in the name of “Professional 
Learning Communities”? Not if it turns out that PLCs have 
less to do with helping children to think deeply about ques- 
tions that matter than with boosting standardized test scores. 

The same caution is appropriate when it comes to “Positive 
Behavior Support,” a jaunty moniker for a program of crude 
Skinnerian manipulation in which students are essentially 
bribed to do whatever they're told. More broadly, even the label 
“school reform” doesn’t necessarily signify improvement; these 
days, it’s more likely to mean “something that skillful and car- 
ing teachers wouldn't be inclined to do unless coerced,” as edu- 
cational psychologist Bruce Marlowe put it. 

In fact, the corporate-style version of “school reform” that’s 
uncritically endorsed these days by politicians, journalists, and 
billionaires consists of a series of debatable tactics—many of 
them amounting to bribes and threats to force educators to jack 
up test scores. Just as worrisome, though, is that these reform- 
ers often overlook, or simply violate, a number of propositions 
that aren’t debatable, including many of those listed here. 





The latest of Alfie Kohn’s 12 books on education and human behavior 
is Feel-Bad Education... and Other Contrarian Essays on Children 
and Schooling, just published by Beacon Press. This essay is adapted 
from the introduction to that book, which includes references for 
sources mentioned here. Kohn lives (actually) in the Boston area and 
(virtually) at www.alfiekohn.org. 


Excerpted from Fee/-Bad Education by Alfie Kohn. Copyright © 2011 by Alfie Kohn. Courtesy of Beacon Press, Boston. 
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Innovative 
best Practices 


The 2011 


or the three top winners in this year’s 


Magna Awards, helping disadvantaged Magna Awards 


children to reach their full potential is 


under 5,000 enrollment category. 
The first change the district made was to replace 
Anderson's principal and assistant principal with 


a top priority. Grand Prize Destiny Ortega and Karen Ballard, respectively. 
Each district approached its situation ‘ “When we came on board, we tried to find out 
in different ways—closing the achieve- winners what was going on, why the test scores were so 
ment gap, helping prevent high school reached in low,” says Ortega. “Teachers were taking a textbook 
dropouts, and giving Title I children a approach to the curriculum. They were not taking 
summer camp experience like that of to their individual student needs into account. We asked 
their middle-class peers. But the deter- them to take a standards-based approach, to look at 
mination to give poor and disadvantaged children SChOOlS and where they were and take them to where they need- 
the support—academic and ctherwise—they need : ed to be. Teachers were going on heartfelt data ver- 

to be successful in school and life shines through all out to their sus concrete data.” 

three Grand Prize programs. communities Ishiwata met with teachers and told them they 
Each year, one district from each of three enroll- were on the hot seat, then said the district would get 
ment categories—under 5,000; 5,000 to 20,000; and to help them the training and support they needed to turn 
20,000 and above—earns the Magna Grand Prize. Anderson around. Ortega says the teachers didn’t 
This year’s winners—California’s Moreland School students believe him at first, because they hadn’t felt sup- 


District, Missouri's Joplin Schools, and Florida’s 
Pasco County Schools—will be honored by the edi- 
tors of American School Board Journal and Sodexo 
School Services at NSBA’s Annual Conference this 
month in San Francisco. 

You can read more about the winning programs in 
the supplement that accompanies this magazine, or 
go online to www.asbj.com/magna to search a best 
practices database of past winners and high-scoring entries. 


Moreland School District, San Jose, Calif. 

Students at Anderson Elementary chronically underperformed 
their peers at other Moreland schools. Anderson’s students 
were 81 percent Hispanic, 87 percent socioeconomically disad- 
vantaged, and 78 percent English language learners. 

The school board and Superintendent Glen Ishiwata knew 
aggressive steps were necessary to close Anderson’s achieve- 
ment gap. School board member Karen Whipple, who came on 
the board two months before Ishiwata was hired in 2006, says, 
“Anderson had been left to the side, neglected to some degree. 
This was unacceptable. We needed to make dramatic changes.” 

Ishiwata, who has a background in curriculum and instruc- 
tion, says he wasn’t pleased with what he saw when he toured 
the school. The district’s subsequent effort, titled “Academic 
Excellence for All,” earned Moreland the grand prize in the 


achieve at 


high levels 


Kathleen Vail 


ported in the past. 

The district purchased a data-reporting program 
so the teachers could use and manage student test 
data for instruction. In the second year, Ishiwata 
introduced benchmark assessments in English and 
math to be used with the program. 

Small-group instruction was a large part of 
Anderson's effort, but Ortega knew the school and 
neighborhood could not provide the kind of volunteer tutoring 
needed to put it in place. She turned to seasoned volunteers in 
other schools, parents whose children were in high school, and 
community and business members to provide the necessary 
assistance. 

“The teachers weren't used to getting so many volunteers,” 
says Ortega. “Tt was amazing to them that people not attached 
to the school were willing to come and provide that service to 
the school.” 

Achievement scores at Anderson continue to rise. From 
2006-07 to 2008-09, the percentage of all students who were 
proficient or advanced increased in English and language arts 
by 26 percent and math by 53 percent. All subgroups also 
improved. 

The program has moved into Anderson’s feeder middle 
school, where Ballard now serves as principal. Other schools in 
the district are adopting Anderson’s strategies, too. 
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Joplin Schools, Joplin, Mo. 


When C.J. Huff took over as superintendent of Joplin Schools 
in 2008, the school board charged him with boosting the high 
school graduation rate. About one in four high school fresh- 
man did not graduate, an unacceptable situation for the 7,800- 
student district and community of 50,000. 

Huff and other staff started to meet with some of the 
dropouts, and these meetings dramatically changed his per- 
ception of the students who were leaving without diplomas. “I 
assumed they were on drugs, they were checked out, or were 
troublemakers,” he says. “My whole world has been turned 
upside down.” 

What Huff and the staff found was these young men and 
women wanted to become something, but their home life 
made going to school difficult if not impossible. Some had to 
keep ajob so they could pay rent and live apart from their dys- 
functional families. 

“They were making life decisions at an early age,” he says. 
“We started to talk about how to engage those kids.” 

The program that came from this process, Bright Futures, 
won Joplin the grand prize in the 5,000 to 20,000 enrollment 
category. 

First, 150 community members attended a kick-off break- 
fast during which staff shared the struggles children and youth 
were having in their community. Huff told of a fourth-grader 
who died of alcohol poisoning after a drinking contest with his 
aunt. “Things that could have been stopped if they had role 
models in their lives to make a difference,” he says. 

Those who attended had an epiphany similar to that of Huff. 
About 40 people came forward to ask what they could do to help. 

A smaller leadership group was taken on a bus tour of 
Joplin that was narrated by a town police officer—who took 
them to places they didn’t know existed, including a makeshift 
homeless camp off a main road. 

These leaders convinced Joplin businesses and churches to 
get involved with Bright Futures. Today, each of the district’s 19 
schools has three business partners and one faith-based partner. 
Adults volunteer to tutor students, eat lunch with them, and act 
as mentors. 

The district made the decision to concentrate efforts on all of 
the schools, not just the high school. “We can identify these kids 
at an early age, and we know where the problems are,” Huff says. 
“To just focus on high school would just put a band-aid on it.” 

Huff says a key to the program’s success is “the desire to 
meet every child’s needs within a 24-hour period.” School staff 
help connect students and families to various city services that 
are available. 

If the need can’t be met in 24 hours, community development 
director Kim Vance posts it to the program’s Facebook page. The 
page has 4,000 fans, and the group, says Huff, is extremely 
responsive and almost competitive about who can help the 
fastest. Some bypass posting on the page and call Vance directly. 

“That need gets met 90 percent of the time within five min- 
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utes,” Huff says, noting a teacher found a Mandarin Chinese 
interpreter within three days of posting the request. 

Bright Futures has led to increased graduation rates and, 
from 2009 to 2010, a 52 percent reduction in the number of 
high school dropouts. Joplin has received a half a million dol- 
lars in donations and many volunteer hours, with strong bonds 
being forged between the district and the community. 

Says Huff: “For the first time in my career, I can go to sleep 
at night knowing that kids’ needs have been taken care of.” 


Pasco County Schools, Land O’Lakes, Fla. 
Some children in Pasco County, Fla., have never seen the Gulf 
of Mexico even though they live only miles from it. 

About half of Pasco’s elementary schools are Title I, mean- 
ing most of their students do not have the same access to sum- 
mer and after-school activities as do children from wealthier 
families. This disparity puts these children even more at a dis- 
advantage in their classrooms. 

Pasco’s Title 1 Supervisor Elena Garcia wrote a grant to 
provide two summer camps for fourth- and fifth-graders at the 
district’s Title I schools. The result—PEACE (Pasco 
Environmental Adventure Camp Experience) and Summer 
Technology Camp—earned the district a grand prize in the 
over 20,000 enrollment category. 

The science and environment PEACE program runs for 
three weeks in the summer, with children attending full-day, 
one-week sessions taught by Title I teachers. Students go to 
four different sites, including the Energy and Marine Center on 
the Gulf of Mexico, Crystal Springs Nature Preserve, and the 
Florida Aquarium. 

The Technology Camp, a half-day program, lasts two 
weeks. Students receive iPod Nanos and Mac laptops that they 
take home each night and bring back the next day. They learn 
how to write and produce iMovie videos and podcasts. 

“There was a fear that we would lose the iPods, but out of 
550 kids, only one got lost,” Garcia says. “The parent replaced 
it. | was so proud of that.” 

Pasco teachers wrote curricula for both camps, which 
Garcia would like to expand to the middle and high schools. 

Pre- and post-assessments showed that students who par- 
ticipated improved on test scores. PEACE students gained an 
average of 24 percent from pre- to post-assessment. 
Technology Camp students also gained. During the initial 
assessment, students scored an average of 38 out of 65 possible 
points, a figure that rose to 55 points on the post-assessment. 

“When kids got back to school, principals flooded my line 
about the positive feedback from parents and kids. Then I got 
notes from teachers of the kids who participated,” says 
Garcia. “I never expected the program would strike the chord 
that it did.” = 





Kathleen Vail (kvail@nsba.org) is managing editor of American School 
Board Journal. 
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ur school district's human resources 
department is one of the most important, 
with good reason. Typically, more than 80 
percent of your budget is devoted to 
employee salaries and benefits, and your 
staff's morale is vital to your students’ success. 

However, as someone who has worked as a human 
resources director for more than two decades and now 
audits these departments in my second career, I’m sur- 
prised by how many of these departments fail to focus 
on the “human” dimension of their work. 

Regardless of whether you are in a large district, in 
which the department is comprised of many individuals 
serving specific functions, or in a small one, in which the 
superintendent is the human resources department, 
employees seek personal, timely, and accurate informa- 
tion. And it’s your job to provide it to them. 

I’ve developed a list of four strategies that will help 
you ensure this is taking place in your district. These 
strategies also have policy implications that you will 
need to consider as you implement them. 


Strategy 1: In the beginning ... 
Is your employee orientation and induction focusing on 





the right target? 

A representative from the human resources department 
often is the first person with whom new employees come into 
contact after accepting a position. The human resources staff 
member sets the tone for how the employee views the organi- 
zation and its culture. Anew employee's perception of your dis- 
trict often is formed by this initial encounter. 

Employee orientation usually includes topics that district 
personnel see as critical, but these items may not be aligned 
with what new staff sees as critical. Their main goal is getting 
ready to assume the responsibilities that will allow them to be 
successful in the job, and orientation and induction should 
address this goal. 

Building-level administrators—principals and assistant prin- 
cipals—should be involved in providing crucial information 
that will make new employees successful at the site level. Some 
organizational issues will need to be addressed, such as payroll 
and benefits enrollment, specific curriculum to be taught, etc. 
But they put off those that can be dealt with at a later time, such 
as mandatory policy reviews that are important but can wait. 


Strategy 2: Talking about culture 


New staff members want to be certain that their questions will 
be dealt with in a timely and accurate manner when they con- 
tact the human resources department. More important, they 
want to be treated with respect. 

The culture of the human resources department should be 
welcoming and customer focused. Even though a human 
resources employee may be answering the same question for 
the umpteenth time that day, he or she needs to recognize that 
this is the first time that the new employee has contacted them, 
and so must respond in a considerate manner. 


Strategy 3: Developing trust 
Do you have positive labor relations that are based on a foun- 
dation of trust? Routinely scheduled meetings between man- 
agement and union representatives can be productive in main- 
taining positive relationships. These meetings should not take 
on the appearance of bargaining away from the negotiations 
table, but rather be viewed as problem-solving sessions. 
Establishing positive relationships can assist greatly in 
establishing trust, which is so important when there are dis- 
agreements. By meeting consistently, either party can bring for- 
ward issues to discuss, and potential problems can be resolved 
before they become confrontational. 


Strategy 4: Providing service 
Is your human resources department viewed by employees as 
providing a valuable service? After all, the reason a human 
resources department exists is to do just that—provide service 
to its constituents. 

Whether that means assisting principals in the recruitment 
process, negotiating a new collective bargaining agreement, or 
providing benefits information to staff, the goal should be to 


provide a variety of essential services to district employees. 

Attention should be given to providing “human” as well as 
technical services. Management issues often consume the time 
of HR personnel. An effective department, however, recognizes 
that other important functions are equally important to 
address. 

Examples may include providing periodic newsletters to 
keep staff abreast of district issues, communicating details 
about an employee assistance program; or establishing an well- 
ness program. All of these examples focus on providing impor- 
tant “human” resources to individual employees, and these 
functions should not be overlooked. 


Policy implications 

School board members should consider several policy steps to 
ensure that their district's human resources department func- 
tions effectively. Among them: 

= Conduct periodic human resources audits. These 
should be done for all departments to ensure that they are func- 
tioning effectively, but this is especially important for HR. Your 
audit should focus on both compliance issues and the depart- 
ment’s effectiveness. 

A “gap analysis” process, in which you determine the steps 
necessary to move from a current state to a desired future state, 
should be the framework for this audit. Ask your employees 
about how they view the department's current state and what 
they want it to be like. Recommendations can provide guidance 
on how to bridge any gaps that exist. Have someone outside the 
district conduct the audit, to provide you with an unbiased, 
objective look. 

® Survey staff who interact with the department. Your 
employees will tell you what's effective and what’s not. 
Consider an online survey that is easy to construct and would 
take minimal time to complete. This will provide you with 
immediate feedback that you can analyze and use in your gap 
analysis. 

@ Report the audit's findings to staff. Transparency is 
the goal here. If you’ve taken the time and effort to conduct an 
audit and/or ask your constituents about their perceptions, let 
them know what you have discovered and what you are doing 
to address identified issues. 

@ Repeat ... Repeat ... Repeat. These processes should be 
repeated often—every three years, at a minimum. If continuous 
improvement is your goal, then an audit should be a routine 
process in any school district, regardless of size and the num- 
ber of employees you have. 

The strategies and policy implications mentioned in this arti- 
cle are not revolutionary. Good organizations employ these rou- 
tinely. However, implementing them properly will result in 
putting the “human” element back into your human resources 
department. & 





Gary Schumacher (schumacher@uhcl.edu) is an assistant professor 
at the University of Houston-Clear Lake. 
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Hitting Home 


Many students who live in public housing have low 
achievement and high dropout rates. How can schools and 
communities battle these neighborhoods of despair? 


hicago’s skyline once was 
silhouetted by 53 public housing tow- 
ers, many built more than a half-centu- 
ry ago. 

Cabrini-Green, a housing project 
notorious for violence, drugs, and, 
according to CBS journalist David 
Kohn, “children raised in squalor,” was 
one of several high-rise complexes the 
city recently demolished. 

In its place, North Town Village was 
constructed, a combination of town 
houses and condominiums designed to 
lure middle-income families to live 
alongside low-income former Cabrini- 
Green residents. Kohn says the new 
community, built with a “complex mix” 
of public and private funding, stands as 
“the most daring concept in public 
housing today.” 


Improving housing, improving 
schools 
In 2010, Shaun Donovan, U.S. Secretary 
for Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD), told the U.S. House Financial 
Services Committee that new public 
housing plans do more than tear down 
old towers. They also tear down “ossi- 
fied social policies” that concentrate 
poverty in the projects and surrounding 
neighborhoods, including schools. 
HOPE VI, a 17-year federal program, 
has spent $6 billion in government 
funds and more than $12 billion in pri- 


vately raised capital to rebuild and 
revitalize public housing. 

In North Carolina, for example, 
Charlotte’s First Ward, once a severely 
blighted housing complex, was rebuilt 
with community centers, child care ser- 
vices, retail shops, public transportation, 
walk-to-work routes, and new schools. 

Murphy Park, a low-income housing 
project in St. Louis, was rebuilt with 
federal funds. Private donors and phil- 
anthropic agencies contributed an 
additional $5 million to renovate a 
deteriorated neighborhood school. The 
school board and housing project man- 
ager worked together to organize after- 
school programs and add technology 
and the arts to the school’s curriculum. 

Donovan says Choice Neighborhoods, 
a HUD program approved in 2010, will 
expand the HOPE VI model. The pro- 
gram will “tackle distress beyond public 
housing” by improving children’s school- 
ing and by upgrading the surrounding 
community. 

The “sad truth,” Donovan says, is that 
some distressed projects are “islands of 
hope adrift in a vast sea of need.” 


Children from the projects 

New York University (NYU) researchers 
say most children in New York City’s 
343 projects struggle at home and in 
school. In 2008, they compared school 
data for 112,000 children ages 5 to 18 in 
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the city’s 178,000 public housing units 
with school data for students who did 
not reside in public housing. 

By fifth grade, “stark differences” 
appeared between so-called project 
children and non-project children, even 
when both groups attended the same 
school, and when both groups were 
mainly black and Hispanic and were 
raised by single mothers with incomes 
below the poverty line. Overall, more 
project children had lower achievement 
and higher dropout rates. 

NYU law professor Vicki Been, a spe- 
cialist in urban policy, says it’s difficult 
to pinpoint precise reasons for project 
children’s school failure. She suspects 
that many children succumb to the 
housing projects’ “culture of poverty” 
that often includes crime and little 
regard for education. 

For decades, the Pew Economic 
Mobility Project monitored 5,000 fami- 
lies living in distressed inner-city public 
housing. Concentrated poverty, Pew 
researchers discovered, remained a “bar- 
rier for generations of poor families.” 
Extreme poverty, it turned out, was more 
debilitating for children than was being 
raised by a single parent, or by parents 
who were uneducated and unemployed. 

Poor health plagues many project 
children and interferes with their 
schooling. 

The Agency for Healthcare Research 
and Quality, a division of the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services, recently reported that many of 
the 2 million children living in public 
housing suffer from chronic illnesses. In 
Los Angeles, 32 percent of children in 
projects have asthma, 24 percent have 
vision problems, and 16 percent have 
dental problems—rates higher than in 


other types of housing. 

The National Center for Health Care 
for Public Housing Residents, based in 
Arlington, Va., says asthma cases for chil- 
dren in public housing are double the 
national estimates for all children. In 


Boston, nearly all children in three public * 


housing complexes have asthma, many 
with cases that are persistent and severe. 
The children’s high rates of asthma 
are largely due to pest infestations, 
mold, and indoor allergens. The center 
says many asthma-afflicted children are 
chronically absent from school, and 
many require emergency hospital care. 


Building neighborhoods of 
opportunity 


In 2007, the Center for Public Housing, 
based in Washington D.C., and Enterprise 
Community Partners, based in Maryland, 
published The Positive Impacts of 
Affordable Housing on Education. The 
report says: 

= Affordable housing reduces family 
transiency, so children change schools 
less frequently. 

= Affordable housing plans help fam- 
ilies move to “neighborhoods of oppor- 
tunity” with better schools. 

®@ Housing that relieves overcrowd- 
ing improves school attendance and 
achievement. 

@ Well-built and well-maintained 
housing reduces or eliminates health 
problems, such as lead poisoning and 
asthma, which affect school attendance 
and learning. 

= Housing plans that include con- 
struction of new or rehabilitated 
schools and residential after-school pro- 
grams increase safety, parent participa- 
tion in schools, and student learning. 

= Home ownership for families liv- 
ing below the poverty line increases 
family stability, improves student 
achievement and behavior, and raises 
high school graduation rates. 

= Affordable housing lowers the 
number of homeless families with chil- 
dren. In turn, more children participate 
in early childhood and preschool pro- 


grams and fewer are diagnosed with 
learning disabilities. 

In 2008, Philip Tegeler, president of 
the Poverty & Race Research Action 
Council in Washington, D.C., and Susan 
Eaton, research director at Harvard Law 
School's Institute for Race and Justice, 
wrote Bringing Children Together. 
They studied the possibility of including 
magnet schools in HOPE VI redevelop- 
ment plans to reduce high rates of incar- 
ceration and recidivism. 

Tegeler and Eaton report that racial 
segregation, concentrated poverty, and 
dropping out are interwoven, reliable pre- 
dictors of imprisonment. Several HOPE 
VI developers have targeted schools for 
rebuilding and reform but, Tegeler and 
Eaton say, they’ve not yet tackled public 
housing’s racial segregation and concen- 
trated poverty, roct causes of problems in 
both schools and prisons. 


A working partnership 
Can housing projects and schools work 
together to solve these problems? 

In Minnesota, St. Paul’s John A. 
Johnson Achievement Plus Elementary 
School is the heart of a “school-centered 
community revitalization” program. 

Some years ago, the school was 
dilapidated, surrounded by a neighbor- 
hood marked by despair and decay, pop- 
ulated by transient families, and overrun 
by crime and drugs. 

School leaders and teachers, archi- 
tects, housing managers, parents, and 
residents of all ages developed goals to 
transform the school and community: 
school improvement; affordable, safe 
housing; quality child care and early 
childhood education; affordable health 
care; and job training. 

Today, the rebuilt school, now on a 
shared site with a YMCA, serves as a 
beacon to the entire community. The 
school’s onsite partners include health 
clinics, dental offices, a counseling com- 
plex, a multilingual family services cen- 
ter, and exercise facilities at the “Y.” 
Seventeen housing units for low-income 
families with school-age children were 


recently renovated. 

The partnership works. Student 
achievement is up. Parents and teachers 
work together. Families are more stable 
and more involved in their children’s 
schooling, and residents are proud of 
their community and grateful for nearby 
services. 


The geography of opportunity 

In the 2009 book Blueprint for 
Disaster, former Chicago high school 
teacher D. Bradford Hunt, now a histo- 
rian at Roosevelt University, recounts 
the city’s pride when public housing 
towers were erected in the early 1950s. 

From a distance, the towers appeared 
majestic. However, inside the towers, 
life was anything but regal. Thousands 
of residents, mostly children, were 
crammed into “vertical beehives,” some 
16-stories high with only two elevators 
that often malfunctioned. 

Hunt studied the city’s public hous- 
ing records, thousands of documents 
that were deposited in a warehouse 
decades ago. He unearthed evidence of 
widespread unemployment, poverty, 
broken families, racism, and corrupt 
management. And he found a rampant 
but overlooked problem—too many 
children compressed into too small a 
space. Unruly teens ruled several tow- 
ers, spreading fear and committing 
crimes with gang-style force. 

Shaun Donovan says “geography of 
opportunity” severely constrains many 
children living in densely concentrated 
public housing. Children, he _ says, 
should never be denied the opportunity 
to grow up healthy and well-educated 
because of their zip code. 

I encourage school officials to part- 
ner with housing authorities and make 
your schools the cornerstone of revital- 
ized communities. You can help change 
the blueprint of public housing, and the 
blueprint of children’s lives. @ 





Susan Black, an ASBJ contributing editor, 
is an education researcher and writer in 
Hammondsport, N.Y. 
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SCHOOL LAW 


Edwin C. Darden 


Right on the Mark 


If you don’t want to violate federal copyright rules, make sure 
your teachers and students get the correct permissions to Use 
original art, literature, and software 


top for a moment to consid- 
er how peculiar it is that U.S. law pro- 
tects intellectual property. It seems 
bizarre that the fruits of imagination 
can be legally owned like any other 
possession, and the creator can pre- 
vent others from trespassing on 
thought property unless they pay. 

Yes, the literary, musical, artistic, or 
commercial representation has to be 
original, captured in a tangible form, 
publicized as belonging to the creator, 
plus a few other technicalities. But fol- 
low the road map, and the masterpiece 
has legal status. Whenever a legally 
owned work is infringed upon, chances 
are a cease-and-desist letter and possi- 
bly a lawsuit will follow, because 
money—and sometimes, big money— 
is at stake. 

For school districts, then, the ques- 
tion is how to take advantage of cultur- 
al riches for learning purposes without 
suffering a financial setback every time 
a student receives a lesson or the 
school board approves a sports team 
name. 

This column and the next form a 
two-part series focusing on the rough- 
and-tumble legal world of copyrights 
and trademarks, also known as intel- 
lectual property law. The bright spot is 
that there are several safe harbors for 
educators. The dim reality is that too 
often school officials, well-meaning but 


uninformed, find themselves far from 
shore. 

We will start with copyrights and 
proceed to trademarks. Patents, the 
other intellectual property topic that 
might be relevant in limited public 
school circumstances, are excluded. 

Copyright is a formal permission 
system that applies to “original works 
of authorship,’ including literary, dra- 
matic, musical, artistic, and certain 
other intellectual works,” according to 
the U.S. Copyright Office. The legal 
structure gives the creator the ability to 
say who can use the work. 

Make no mistake. The copyright 
framework exists to protect authors, 
composers, and others who seek to 
collect financial compensation when 
their work is used. As a matter of pub- 
lic policy, the law thus encourages cre- 
ativity and innovation while reinforc- 
ing the value U.S. society places on 
new works. Why so? The entrepreneur- 
ial instinct: The creator can expect to 
get paid. 

Copyright is so important that the 
U.S. Constitution acknowledges its 
role in Article I, Section 8, explaining 
that “The Congress shall have Power ... 
To promote the Progress of Science 
and useful Arts, by securing for limited 
Times to Authors and Inventors the 
exclusive Right to their respective 
Writings and Discoveries.” 
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Copyright covers eight basic cate- 
gories: 

1. Literary works 

2..Musical works, including any 
accompanying words 

3. Dramatic works, including any 
accompanying music 

4. Pantomimes and choreographic 
works 

5. Pictorial, graphic, and sculptural 
works 

6. Motion pictures and other audio- 
visual works 

7. Sound recordings 

8. Architectural works 

It is also applicable to software and 
other digital media, which has created 
an ever-increasing source of lawsuits 
between creators and consumers. 


All’s fair—sometimes 


Copyright law, found in Title 17 of the 
U.S. Code, contains a major exception 
known as “fair use.” In most instruc- 
tional circumstances, school systems 
are legally free to use selected por- 
tions of copyrighted works without a 
fee. 

Determining, however, whether fair 
use applies, is not as straightforward 
as it might seem. The Fair Use doc- 
trine, as crafted by the courts, advises 
schools and others seeking shelter 
under that umbrella to weigh the 
nature of the work and the purpose of 
the use. The purpose includes 
whether the use is commercial, the 
percentage of the work being used, 
and the impact on the market value of 
the work. 

In public schools, educators can 
safely teach from a book under Fair 
Use, for example, but cannot repro- 
duce whole chapters. A class can view 


a film without compensating the cre- 
ator, but cannot charge admission. 
That message was reinforced with the 
federal Technology, Education and 
Copyright Harmonization (TEACH) 
Act. This 2002 law provides educators 


with additional flexibility for Internet. 


materials or distance learning. 

Although individuals often think 
nothing of downloading music or mak- 
ing unauthorized copies of large por- 
tions of books found in libraries, the 
consequences of copyright infringe- 
ment can be severe for school sys- 
tems. A district might get served with 
a cease-and-desist letter scolding it to 
stop the infringing behavior and pay 
for past transgressions. Frequently, 
that’s enough to elicit an apology, a 
financial settlement, and a promise to 
discontinue the offending practice. 

When that fails, districts could be 
looking at a potentially costly federal 
court action resulting in fines, an 
injunction that prohibits future copy- 
right violations, or a court order say- 
ing infringing copies must’ be 
destroyed. When conduct is intention- 
al, an individual may be charged with 
criminal penalties or found personally 
liable. 

In general, one rule is pretty clear: 
pleading ignorance is a very unwise 
tactic. 


Trouble spots with students 

and teachers 

Many of the stage productions that are 
standard for budding student thespians 
are under copyright. Districts cannot 
use the Fair Use defense to avoid gain- 
ing permission or paying licensing fees 
for various plays. Sometimes that 
means working through an agent who 
represents the playwright and collects 
royalties. 

Yet, students can perform Shakespeare 
or even contemporary plays within the 
confines of the classroom. The U.S. Code 
specifically permits, “... the performance 
or display of a work by instructors or 
pupils in the course of face-to-face teach- 


ing activities of a nonprofit educational 
institution, in a classroom or similar place 
devoted to instruction.” 

In general, plays written more than 
75 years ago are likely to be deemed in 
the public domain, a status that means 
copyright permission is not needed. 
There is no known list of plays that 
are public or privately owned, howev- 
er, meaning that schools should do 
research and proceed with caution. 

A more uncertain issue is the ques- 
tion of who owns the copyright to 
teacher lesson plans. The law defines 
“work made for hire” as “a work pre- 
pared by an employee within the 
scope of his or her employment.” 

But while the school district is the 
employer and the teacher is being paid 
to produce those lesson plans as part 
of his or her professional expecta- 
tions, the sweat-of-the-brow work and 
creativity are inserted via individual 
effort. The issue arises because entre- 
preneurial teachers are successfully 
selling their lesson plans on the 


Internet. 

A November 2009 article in the New 
York Times said TeachersPayTeachers. 
com had more than 200,000 registered 
users and logged about $600,000 in 
sales in three years. One teacher 
earned $36,000 selling her lesson plans 
via that site, according to the story, 
“Selling Lessons Online Raises Cash 
and Questions.” 

Pennsylvania’s State College Area 
School District, in January of 2010, 
passed a new intellectual property 
policy to settle the question for both 
its instructors and administrators. 
The policy declared that “all materi- 
al/intellectual property written, creat- 
ed or developed by any employee of 
the district shall be and remain the 
sole property of [the district].” It 
explicitly prohibited educators from 
charging others for the lesson plan 
and advised that a violation can bring 
“disciplinary action or dismissal.” See 
excerpts, below. 

(Continued on page 49) 


Excerpts from the State College (Pennsylvania) 


r hool District’ 


419.1 INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY 


| Pr Poli 


B All material/intellectual property written, created or developed by any employee 
of the district shall be and remain the sole property of the State College Area School 
District. 

® For the purpose of this policy, material/intellectual property shall be deemed to 
be written, created or developed by a person in the employ of the district, if the infor- 
mation is obtained or work undertaken through the use of District resources or facili- 
ties, supported directly or indirectly by funds administered by the District, developed 
within the scope of employment by the employee, agreed in writing to be specifically 
commissioned work by the District, or assigned in writing to the District. 

® Material/intellectual property shall be the sole property of the State College Area 
School District and is to be used only by students and staff of the district, unless oth- 
erwise reviewed and approved by the Superintendent. 

= Employees are prohibited from charging or obtaining anything of value, for person- 
al gain or otherwise, from other agencies or individuals ... unless otherwise approved by 
the Superintendent, in consultation with the Board of School Directors. 

® Violation of Policy 419.1 places the employee at risk of disciplinary action or dis- 
missal. 


Source: State College Area website: 
www.scasd.org/2497_7582014591 4/lib/2497_75820145914/319.1.pdf 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Nora Carr 


E-Read All About It 


Affordable hand-held devices and mobile apps are changing 
the school communications landscape and the expectations of 


your communities 





hen News Corp. unveiled 
The Daily, an iPad-only news magazine, 
it launched a new business model— 
one the publishing giant hopes will 
replace advertising revenue lost to free 
online news consumption. 

News Corp.’s $30 million gamble 
cemented the iPad’s status as the mar- 
ket leader for tablet computers. It also 
kicked off another e-reader price war, 
with off-brand versions of Amazon’s 
popular Kindle device dropping to well 
under $100 each. 

The Daily’s initial iPad-only delivery 
method simply reinforces how quickly 
Steve Jobs’ “magical” device has gone 
mainstream. Sales are projected to top 
1 billion in 2011, according to Forrester 
Research. 

With entire libraries now available 
online, the affordability of these hand- 
held devices puts more mobile-com- 
puting power and more books within 
educators’ reach, even for cash- 
strapped school districts. 

The rise of mobile applications and 
the faster than anticipated adoption of 
e-readers are also increasing consumer 
expectations and experiences regard- 
ing the timing, format, and delivery of 
news and information. 


Implications for school 
communications 


A blend of smart design, vivid photog- 


raphy, interactive media, and clever, 
concise writing, The Daily raises the 
bar for digital communications. 

Offering as much as 100 pages of 
content, The Daily also provides more 
depth than typically found in online 
news. It’s rich in content and visual 
appeal yet designed for mobile, on-the- 
go viewing. 

Although initial reviews were 
mixed, as readers complained about 
long download times and other techni- 
cal snafus, the format mixes many of 
the best elements of traditional and 
digital media. 

While News Corp. has an army of 
journalists to generate The Daily’s 
content each day, one-person commu- 
nication offices are the norm for most 
public school districts. As the conflu- 
ence of trends transforms a wide vari- 
ety of school communications, from 
student-produced content to employ- 
ee newsletters and parent-oriented 
publications, keeping up will be a 
challenge. 

Simply converting a print publica- 
tion to PDF format and posting it 
online won't engage readers who are 
used to taking quizzes, listening to pod- 
casts, viewing videos, tapping into 
social media outlets, and linking to 
related content as part of their daily 
news consumption. 

The 24/7 flow of information also 
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makes timing increasingly important. 
Like stale bread, stale news isn’t very 
appetizing. 

Offering fresh daily content takes 
more resources, not fewer, even as 
Web-based software applications and 
content management systems become 
more intuitive and easier to use. 
Creating mobile and e-reader-friendly 
versions of websites, electronic 
newsletters, videos, social media sites, 
and other digital content also requires 
new and different skills. Adobe’s 
InDesign, for example, can help educa- 
tors create e-books that meet the 
EPUB standards and specifications 
promoted by the International Digital 
Publishing Forum. Other tools can help 
convert websites and other content for 
Android-driven smart phones and 
mobile devices. 

With most school districts facing 
another round of massive budget cuts, 
preserving professional development 
dollars for district communicators is 
increasingly important. The goal is to 
use these new tools wisely and well, 
which requires a strategic mindset as 
well as sharp technical skills. 


Other policy shifts likely to follow 


Even if career and technical education 
teachers, yearbook and student news- 
paper sponsors, and school communi- 
cators quickly jump on the e-publica- 
tion train, they will need information 
technology (IT) support and guidance. 
Many school districts still require 
hard-copy book purchases, whether 
for classroom or school library use, 
and block e-publications from down- 
loading. 

Many technology and_ capital 
improvement plans still focus on hard- 


wiring schools and purchasing or leas- 
ing personal computers rather than 
tablets or other hand-held, wireless 
devices. Interestingly, the current 
media center standards for the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 


Schools, which accredits schools in 13 


states, call for a mix of 25 percent e- 
books and 75 percent hard-copy 
books. 

With college and community 
libraries already lending e-readers and 
e-books, and reconfiguring study 
spaces with more informal groupings 
and comfy chairs, parent and student 
demand for similar services from pub- 
lic schools will only increase. 

The infusion of new federal dollars 
through Race to the Top may speed 
wireless connectivity and the adoption 
of hand-held devices in public schools, 
but the reality is that few school dis- 
tricts are ready to embrace this brave 
new world. 

Cloud—or pay-as-you-go—comput- 
ing, could revolutionize IT budgets built 
on massive expenditures on hardware, 
bandwidth, server farms, and software 
licenses. With change as the only con- 
stant, maximum flexibility is required. 

Not surprisingly, more school offi- 
cials are investigating whether leasing 
equipment or pursuing shorter-term 
contracts for software and digital con- 
tent, including e-books, makes better 
fiscal sense. No one wants to get stuck 
in long-term contracts for outdated 
technology, from copy machines and 
landline phones to desktop computers 
and printers. 

Today’s kindergartners may some- 
day view computer labs and libraries 
stacked with hard-copy books with the 
same fond recollection that baby 
boomers now recall electric typewrit- 
ers, 8-track tape decks, and car phones 
that were carried in large, drawstring 


bags. 


Revisit your technology policies 
Given the rapid adoption of new infor- 
mation technologies, board policies 


and procedures also will need updat- 
ing, as social media sites, e-books, 


| SCHOOL LAW 


EPUBS, iPads, and other formerly | 


taboo technologies become de rigueur. 


The good news is that these new | 
technologies are more affordable. As a | 


result, the gap between the “haves” 
and “have nots” should narrow, espe- 


(Continued from page 47) 


The 2nd U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, in a 2004 case, Shaul v. 
Cherry Valley-Springfield Central 


| School, ruled that tests, quizzes, and 


cially if more public schools open | 
access 24-7 to parents and students. | 
The proliferation of e-books, mobile | 
applications, and new digital media | 


are putting entire libraries—many 


free—in the palm of the hand. | 


Ensuring these digital libraries and 
other relevant school news and infor- 
mation reach those who can benefit 


tunity for school leaders. 

North Carolina’s Guilford County 
Schools, for example, has joined 
Florida’s Miami-Dade County Public 


homework problems prepared by a 
high school teacher were all owned by 
the school district and not the employ- 
ee. In another location, the Kansas 
Supreme Court recently ruled that 
state universities must bargain with 
faculty unions to determine whether 
the institution or the individual owns 
lesson plans and other pedagogical 


| Iaterials. 
most is both a challenge and an oppor- | 
| R-E-S-P-E-C-T 


Schools in putting its digital academic | 
content online for parents and stu- | 
dents as well as educators. As location | 
ceases to anchor students and staff, at | 


least from a computing standpoint, 
more innovations in teaching and 
learning are likely to follow. 

Now that file access is becoming 
ubiquitous across multiple devices and 
platforms, teachers will be able to use 


Overall, intellectual property is a 
murky and even contradictory con- 
cept. It requires us as a society to 
accept the notion that thoughts cap- 
tured on paper, on the Internet, or on 
a recording device can be owned, 
protected and exploited for financial 
gain. But the idea is to encourage 


| innovation and creativity. If money is 
| the incentive for the creator, then 


cell phones to access or enter student | 


data, plan joint lessons, create shared 


assessments, edit word processing | 
| should not be tolerated. After all, 


files, or develop presentations. 

Students can use tablet computers 
to capture observations made while 
cleaning up a local stream or while 
conducting experiments in the lab. 
Parents can preview frog dissection 
online with their secondary school 
students, or practice new communica- 
tion skills. 


The revolution has started. Whether | 
we lead the charge, or bring up the | 


rear, isuptous. @ 





Nora Carr (ncarr@carolina.rr.com) is chief 
of staff for North Carolina’s Guilford 
County Schools and a contributing editor 
to ASB. 





the law is a fence and a means of 
retaliation against intellectual tres- 
passers. 

While inadvertent violations are 
inevitable given the complexity of 
copyright law, intentional violations 


when the cease-and-desist letter or 
lawsuit arrives, it will name board 
members and the superintendent. A 
strong policy coupled with a practice 
of actively educating staff is impera- 
tive. Ultimately, however, copyright is 
primarily an honor system. What it 
truly boils down to is a matter of 
respect. 





Edwin C. Darden (edarden@appleseed 
network.org), an ASBJ contributing editor, 
is an attorney and the director of educa- 
tion, law, and policy for Appleseed. He is 
the current president of the Education 
Law Association. 
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Mm MONEY 


Charles K. Trainor 


Bank on It 


Taking precautions to protect your online bank accounts from 
cyber-robbers can pay off for your district. If you don’t take 
steps to stop hackers, you’re in for a rude awakening 


n the 1930s, Baby Face Nelson, 
Bonnie and Clyde, Pretty Boy Floyd, 
and John Herbert Dillinger Jr. sent 
chills up the spines of banking and law 
enforcement officials. Willie Sutton 
asserted he robbed banks “because 
that’s where the money is.” And 
although robbers continue to barge 
into banks using a variety of weaponry, 
modern thieves often are more sophis- 
ticated. 

Today, the weapon of choice is a 
computer. Instead of the teller’s cash 
drawer, among the prime targets are 
the financial accounts of school dis- 
tricts and other municipalities. In 2008 
and 2009, the FBI reported more than 
200 cases in which cyberthieves made 
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illegal transfers totaling nearly $100 
million. Only $60 million of these 
stolen funds was recovered. 

Surprisingly, cyber-robbery is on the 
rise because of the inverse correlation 
between the risks and the rewards. 
Even though the amount of money 
stolen in a cybercrime is far greater 
than that taken in a traditional holdup, 
criminal penalties are lower because 
no weapons are used. 


Difficult to detect 


Cybertheft may not be discovered for days 
or weeks, which only adds to the attrac- 
tiveness of this type of crime. In 2009, 
cyberthieves targeted Pennsylvania's 
Western Beaver County School District 
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during a four-day holiday, transferring 
more than $700,000 from two district 
accounts to more than 40 recipients 
commonly known as money mules. 

Typically, stolen money is deposited 
in the mules’ checking accounts. After 
taking their cut, they transfer the bal- 
ance to those responsible for arranging 
the theft. A single large transfer can 
attract attention, so thieves often use a 
large number of mules. This allows for 
smaller transfers, which may be 
processed without notice. Although the 
bank recovered some of the money in 
this case, the district lost $441,000. 

Similarly, hackers tapped into New 
York’s Duanesburg Central School 
District’s bank account last year. Wire 
transfers were used to steal $3 million 
over a three-day period. While the 
thieves were moving an additional 
$800,000, a bank representative noti- 
fied the district. Fortunately, the dis- 
trict recovered all but $500,000 of the 
stolen funds. 

Cybercrimes are committed with 
computers that become infected with 
online programs that are called bank- 
ing Trojans. This form of malware is 
designed to attack the Automated 
Clearing House (ACH) and wire trans- 
fer systems banks use to move money 
throughout the world. One Trojan pro- 
gram uses a keystroke logger to record 
a user’s keystrokes when signing on to 
a bank account. Once recorded, the 
cyber thief uses the sign-in code and 
password information to access the 
account. Trojan programs account for 
almost 56 percent of all malware lurk- 
ing on the Internet. 

Malware also can be found on flash 
drives, small devices that are used to 
transfer information from one comput- 


er to another. Be sure that your policies 
and procedures address the control of 
these devices. 


Lock your windows and doors 
Computers can become infected with 


malware simply by opening an e-mail, ’ 


visiting a website, or downloading an 
attachment. Verify that your district has 
procedures to utilize updated virus and 
Trojan detection programs that are 
monitored regularly by administrators. 

Determine whether you must have 
administrative approval before purchas- 
ing new programs and whether they are 
tested before being added to the district 
network. Also, inquire if you have a pro- 
_ cedure to ensure that district firewalls 
are updated regularly to recognize new 
cyberthreats. 

Your district can utilize several other 
strategies to reduce cybertheft risks. 
Just as your district’s treasurer/CFO lim- 
its access to automated signature disks 
and blank checks, access to financial 
accounts also must be _ protected. 
Secure your dedicated banking comput- 
ers in a locked area with access limited 
to authorized persons. E-mail access, 
Web browsing, Web searches, or down- 
loading of any kind must be strictly pro- 
hibited. 

In addition, when setting up online 
banking services, restrict the number of 
computers allowed to access the dis- 
trict’s financial systems. Provide your 
bank with the approved equipment’s 
Internet Protocol (IP) address so access 
to other computers will be denied. The 
IP address may be either an older ver- 
sion 32-bit or newer 128-bit set of binary 
numbers used to identify computers, 
printers, and other equipment on net- 
works. 

When making money transfers, some 
additional precautions will limit the 
potential for internal abuse. For exam- 
ple, each person authorized to use dedi- 
cated financial transaction computers 
must have an individual username and 
password that is not shared with others. 
You can limit computer access to bank- 


ing transfer accounts to regular school 
business hours. 

Another effective safeguard utilizes a 
two-step process when transferring 
money from district accounts. The first 
step requires an authorized person to 
enter the payee’s names, payment dates, 
amounts, and bank routing numbers 
along with instructions regarding where 
the money will be deposited. This infor- 
mation is then saved in a pending trans- 
action account. The second step 
requires another person to review all 
transfers for appropriate documenta- 
tion and approvals. Once assured that 
the transfer is valid, the transfer is 
released to the bank for processing. 

By dedicating authorized computers 
to online activity with your bank, you 
limit the possibility of malware infecting 
your financial systems. District adminis- 
tration must regularly review all com- 
puter activity used for financial transac- 
tions. Fortunately, because computers 
can be purchased relatively inexpen- 
sively, additional costs associated with 
dedicating a computer strictly to finan- 
cial transactions are minimal when 
compared to the potential losses. 


Aftereffects 

The impact of cybertheft on a school 
district can be devastating. Insurance 
may cover losses in some cases, but a 
victimized district may have to resort to 
expensive legal action to recover funds 
if the bank was negligent. However, 
even if a substantial portion of the 
stolen cash is recovered, a district can 
find itself short of funds for an extended 
period of time. 

In addition to the financial damages, 
the district also may suffer a loss of con- 
fidence. Voters may be reluctant to sup- 
port future district referendums for bud- 
gets and special projects if they believe 
the district is incompetent in handling 
financial matters. 

Because thieves, go where the 
money is, take measures to minimize 
your district’s exposure to cybertheft. 
Ask yourself: Are bad guys really out 


there just looking for the opportunity 
to steal my district’s money? Yes, you 
can bank on it. @ 





Charles K, Trainor, an ASBJ contributing 
editor, is a certified fraud examiner and 
certified internal auditor. He is president of 
Management Audit Consultants, Inc. 
(www.mgmtaudit.com), and served for 21 
years on New York's Briarcliff Manor 
School Board. 
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MILEADERSHIP 


Douglas B. Reeves 


Up to Speed 


School board members are for the most part community 
volunteers who don’t have extensive tume to become governance 
experts. These shortcuts can help accelerate board expertise 


n his 2008 book, Outliers, Malcolm 
Gladwell contends that 10,000 hours of 
deliberate practice are necessary to 
build expertise. Is it possible for school 
board members, who have full-time jobs 
and family responsibilities, to find 10 to 
15 hours a week to devote to their civic 
duties? 

Gladwell’s comment is based on 
extensive research by Anders Ericcson 
and his colleagues, who explored a 
wide variety of professional fields in 
The Cambridge Handbook of Expertise 
and Expert Performance. If true, at the 
rate of 12.5 hours a week, it would take 
800 weeks—more than 15 years—for 
board members to become experts in 
their field. 

However, board members can take 
deliberate steps to accelerate their 
expertise and, as a result, serve their 
communities and the nation’s schools 
more effectively. The answer is not to 
ask board members to spend more 
time in meetings or public comment 
hearings. Instead, boards must reallo- 
cate how they invest their time now. 


Digitize 

Board notebooks regularly include hun- 
dreds of pages of minutes, financial and 
student disciplinary hearing reports, 
articles, community comments, and 
other information. The cost of paper, 
binders, and the time to assemble them 


for a five-member board easily exceeds 
$125 per meeting. 

Much of that amount could be saved 
by making a small investment in digital 
readers, such as the Kindle or iPad. The 
Kindle DX will even read the documents 
aloud to visually impaired board mem- 
bers, and all of the devices have a 
“search” function that collectively would 
save hours in meetings while all mem- 
bers attempt to find the right page of a 
report. 

Companies such as BoardDocs offer 
software systems to help bring this 
material online and allow board meet- 
ings to become paperless. 

New board members should receive 
a preloaded device that has the directo- 
ries, regulations, laws, and other docu- 
ments that they will reference. Public 
comment periods, the hallowed tradi- 
tion in which facts and opinion are all 
given equal voice in a democratic envi- 
ronment, could be moved to Facebook, 
Twitter, or a simple bulletin board on 
the school district’s website. Not every 
public thought about education requires 
cutting down a tree or consuming air- 
time before the board. 


Prioritize 

Structured decision-making and inter- 
active learning are the two most impor- 
tant parts of any board meeting. In 
structured decision-making, you have a 
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detailed consideration of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of several 
alternatives, deep inquiry into the alter- 
natives’ merits, and a decision based 
on the best available evidence. 

Board votes that do not meet the cri- 
teria for structured decision-making 
should be placed on the consent agen- 
da—decisions that can be cast in a sin- 
gle vote by unanimous consent without 
a roll call—allowing the board to 
devote more time to its primary role of 
making difficult decisions. 

With interactive learning, board 
members don’t just receive informa- 
tion, but actively contribute to the 
learning process with their questions, 
challenges, comments, and shared 
experiences. This explicitly excludes 
briefings, presentations of reports, and 
lectures, none of which are interactive. 
Those presentations can be sent to the 
digital reader and board members can 
listen to them on the way to the meet- 
ing or as they go about their lives. The 
public can have access to the same pre- 
sentations on a district website. 

Administrators who admonish teach- 
ers on the worthlessness of lectures and 
the necessity for interactive learning 
should practice what they preach dur- 
ing board meetings. Look at your most 
recent set of minutes. How would that 
meeting have been different if the first 
two matters on which the board con- 
centrated only involved structured deci- 
sion-making and interactive learning? 

Perhaps the meeting would have 
been shorter. At the very least, the min- 
utes at the beginning of the meeting— 
when the board was least fatigued and 
most focused—would have been 


(Continued on page 55) 


Money Smart for Young Adults 


[ dt: Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion’s Money Smart for Young Adults cur- 
riculum helps instructors teach youth be- 
tween ages 12 and 20 the basics of handling 
their money and finances. Financial educa- 
tion can give young people the knowledge 
and confidence they need to manage their 
finances responsibly. 


Each module consists of a fully scripted in- 
Structor guide, participant guide, and over- 
heads. The materials also include an optional 
computer-based scenario that allows stu- 
dents to complete relevant exercises for each 
module such as shopping for a credit card. 


Also, the Money Smart Podcast Network, an 
audio (Mp3) version of Money Smart, is a re- 
source that can supplement classroom in- 
Struction. 


Money Smart for Young Adults is: 

e Recently enhanced and updated. 

e Free. 

e Mapped to state educational standards. 

-A source of objective information from 
the FDIC. 

« Customizable based on student needs. 

- Based on an award-winning curriculum 
that can bring proven results. 

e Endorsed by the National School Boards 
Association. 


The Eight Instructor-Led Modules: 


. Bank On It: an introduction to bank 


services 


. Check It Out: how to choose and 


keep a checking account 


. Setting Financial Goals: how to 


keep track of your money 


. Pay Yourself First: why you should 


Save, Save, Save 


. Borrowing Basics: an introduction to 


credit 


. Charge It Right: how to make a 


credit card work for you 


. Paying for College and Cars: general 


information on installment loans 


. A Roof Over Your Head: what home- 


ownership and renting are about 





Learn more or order a free copy at: 
www.fdic.gov/moneysmart 


Mi GOVERNANCE 


Doug Eadie 


Leadership Bonding 


It’s rarely a match made in heaven, but the board president 
and superintendent can work toward forging a strong 
partnership that leads to better results for your district 


school board president and 
superintendent do not automatically 
become a cohesive leadership team, 
even if they are both passionately com- 
mitted to their district’s educational 
vision and mission and dedicated to 
long-term success. After all, this is an 
arranged marriage that has little to do 
with either party's preferences. It’s a 
pairing that’s more a matter of circum- 
stance than conscious matchmaking. 
It’s rare that a board president plays 
a leading role in choosing the superin- 
tendent—whose tenure may encompass 
many board presidents—with whom he 
or she is paired. And a superintendent 
almost never gets to influence the 
choice of a particular board president. 





Add to this the strong will and ego 
needs of those involved, and tension 
and occasional clashes seem as likely to 
characterize the relationship as harmo- 
nious teamwork. 

Despite the daunting odds, making 
the effort to build a cohesive team 
partnership is well worth the time and 
effort, both in terms of serving the 
interest of higher-impact governing 
and in helping each person achieve 
important professional goals. 

This column focuses on a particu- 
lar piece of this puzzle: what the board 
president can reasonably expect the 
superintendent to do to ensure that 
the working relationship is healthy 
and productive. 
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Building a bond 


Over the years, the strongest partner- 
ships I’ve observed have been sup- 
ported by really “board-savvy” super- 
intendents who, among other things, 
bring a very positive attitude to the 
working relationship and take the 
trouble to get to know their president 
in depth. 

These superintendents really want 
the board president to be a close “gov- 
erning ally” and are firmly committed 
to playing a proactive role in building 
and maintaining the alliance. They 
don’t sit back passively and let the 
partnership evolve, and they don’t try 
to prevent the board president from 
meddling in their executive “busi- 
ness.” They recognize that the poten- 
tial for conflict exists, and spend a lot 
of time strategically thinking about 
the partnership and doing what it 
takes to keep it healthy. 

School board presidents should 
expect the superintendent to make a 
serious effort to understand them in 
various ways. Board-savvy superinten- 
dents recognize that the better they 
know their president, the more suc- 
cessful they’re likely to be in building 
and maintaining a positive and pro- 
ductive partnership. 

One superintendent I know has had 
notable success in building effective 
partnerships with various board presi- 
dents over the years. She makes a 
point of spending several hours with 
every new president—usually over 
several breakfast and lunch meet- 
ings—and becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with her new colleague. 
Developing a personal bond that is 
business focused, without ever threat- 


ening professionalism, is key because 
it allows this board-savvy superinten- 
dent to learn about leadership style, 
personal/professional interests and 
objectives, and ego needs. 

For example, one of this superinten- 


dent’s brightest and most ambitious” 


presidents wasn’t a reader, so it would- 
nt have been helpful to supply him 
with a written briefing exploring the 
pros and cons of a complex issue such 
as redrawing school district bound- 
aries. The superintendent adapted and 
made sure she and the chairman spent 
ample face-to-face time working 
through issues. It was a sound strategy 
for educating him and getting his sup- 
port on important issues—and, by the 
way, he appreciated it. 

In this superintendent’s mind, the 
board president is always a key per- 
son to satisfy. Adapting to differing 
learning and decision-making styles is 
a pretty inexpensive way of turning 
board presidents into satisfied profes- 
sional colleagues. 

Some board presidents want to 
play a visible and assertive role on 
critical decisions. For truly high- 
stakes issues, they see themselves as 
spear carriers and change champions 
for the superintendent. A board-savvy 
superintendent will go out of his or 
her way to take advantage of this 
style, while cautioning the president 
not to come across as too strong and 
pre-empt standing committees or 
alienate other board members. 

By contrast, when working with a 
school board president who prefers to 
facilitate deliberations and work 
behind the scenes to build consensus, 
the superintendent should adapt to this 
style as well. The cliché in this case 
applies: Never, ever try to fit the 
proverbial square peg in the round 
hole! 


Other things to know 

A board-savvy superintendent also 
pays close attention to learning about 
the president’s passionate professional 


interests. What do they really want to 
achieve as the board president? What is 
the imprint they want to leave? 

If it is an area of special interest, 
such as special education or fine arts 
programming, the superintendent 
should—within reason—provide the 
president with opportunities for in- 
depth involvement. If the board presi- 
dent wants to become a more accom- 
plished speaker, or be active in the 
state school boards association, the 


superintendent should encourage and 
support that as well. 

These are just a couple of things you 
should expect from the superintendent 
when you lead your school board. We'll 
look at others in the next column. @ 





Doug Eadie (doug@dougeadie.com) is 
founder and CEO of Doug Eadie & 
Company. A contributing editor to ASB/, 
he is the author of 18 books. on board and 
CEO leadership. 








LEADERSHIP 
(Continued from page 52) 


devoted to the most important func- 
tions of policymaking. 


Monitor 


Boards, along with teachers and school 
administrators, are drowning in data 


| today. The question is not the availabili- 


ty of data, but rather the ability to trans- 
form information into effective deci- 
sions. The best way to determine if a 
board goal is a hollow rhetorical aspira- 
tion or a genuine priority is the degree to 
which it is monitored. 

For example, if safety and student 
achievement are two critical board 
goals, then it is not unreasonable that 
the board know every month these two 
indicators: the percentage of incident- 
free days for the district and each 
school, and the percentages of students 
who are reading and writing proficiently 
for the district and each school. These 
numbers, presented clearly and simply 
on a graph, will let the board know 
about the progress toward critical goals 
and serve as an alert if schools are failing 
to monitor, at least once each month, 
system performance in critical areas. 

According to my research on school 
performance, student achievement is 
significantly higher in schools where 
monitoring is frequent, specific, and 
includes observations of both student 
performance and the performance of 
teachers and administrators. 


Specialize 


An individual school board member can- 
not possibly become a universal expert in 
every aspect of education, including cur- 
riculum, assessment, finance, law, tech- 
nology, and personnel, just to name a few. 
On the other hand, it is possible to devel- 
op deeper knowledge in an area of par- 
ticular interest to each board member. 

Some boards have committee struc- 
tures, so that one or two members devote 
their time and attention to the details of 
union contracts while others spend more 
time on disciplinary matters that come 
before the board. Specialization does not 
absolve board members from casting 
informed votes, but this practice 
acknowledges that a high-functioning 
board will have more collective expertise 
when the individuals are strategically 
allocated to different areas. 

Board members do not have to wait 
years to make substantive contributions to 
deliberations and policymaking. By accel- 
erating their expertise, board members 
will have a better opportunity to devote 
their public service hours in a way that 
best serves their community and focuses 
their intellectual energy and time on the 
most important issues before them. @ 





Douglas B. Reeves (dreeves@leadand 
learn.com) is an author and founder of The 
Leadership and Learning Center, which pro- 
vides professional development services, 
research, and solutions for educators and 
school leaders who serve students from 
prekindergarten through college. 
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Readings and Reports = Books 





READINGS AND REPORTS 


From charter funding 


to zero tolerance 


Adding Up the Spending, a new brief 
about fiscal disparities among New 
York City (NYC) charter schools, says 
that, while some NYC charters receive 
almost no private donations, some 
well-endowed charters receive plenty 
of additional private funding—some- 
times $10,000 per pupil more than tra- 
ditional public schools have to spend. 
The brief also says that the city’s Board 
of Education gives almost half of the 
NYC charters a public facility to use, 
putting those charters ahead of the 
financial game even without donations. 
The brief points out, however, that 


these well-funded charter schools do 
not noticeably outperform traditional 
public schools; little or no relationship 
was found between spending and test 
scores. 


Less than half of the students partici- 
pating in the 2009 National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP) tested 
at or above the “proficient” level in sci- 
ence. The score gap between white and 
black students was 36 points for 
fourth- and eighth-graders, and 34 
points for 12th-graders. Fifty-eight per- 
cent of Asian/Pacific Islanders tested 
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had taken biology, chemistry, and 
physics—a higher percentage than for 
any other racial/ethnic group. Male stu- 
dents scored higher on average than 
female students at all grade levels. 


A new study finds that many school 
reforms fail due to the lack of trust, 
understanding, or cultural relevance to 
the community targeted by the reform, 
and it recommends community organiz- 
ing as a strategy necessary to achieve 
any successful reform. The study, 
Strengths and Challenges of 
Community Organizing as an 
Education Reform Strategy, says that— 
unlike conventional reform strategies— 
community organizing addresses power 
relationships; develops the political will 
to advance equity; develops relevant, 
innovative solutions; looks beyond edu- 
cation to comprehensive reform on 
issues such as poverty, housing, trans- 
portation, and health care; and builds 


democratic capacity. 


Popular kids more prone to bully 
www.asanet.org 


Status Struggles, a survey of North 


Carolina eighth-, ninth-, and 10th- 


graders, finds that it is popular stu- 
dents—not social outcasts—who tend 
to be most aggressive toward other stu- 
dents. Students in the top 98th per- 
centile of their school’s social hierar- 
chy have an aggression rate 28 percent 
higher than students at the bottom of 
the hierarchy, and 40 percent higher 
than students at the very top of the 
hierarchy. Students in the top 2 percent 
of their hierarchy and those at the very 
bottom were the least aggressive. 


Rehabilitating juvenile offenders 
www.aecf.org 

Three-year outcome recidivism rates 
for large juvenile corrections facili- 
ties—the model for treatment of juve- 
nile offenders in most states for more 
than a century—are uniformly high. A 
new model spearheaded by the state of 
Missouri includes a multistep treat- 
ment experience in small, regional 
facilities with a much lower rate of 
recidivism: 8.5 percent. The authors of 
The Missouri Model recommend limit- 
ing the use of isolation, adopting group- 
focused treatment, and implementing 
an individualized case management 
system as ways to reduce recidivism 
among youthful offenders. 


Retrieval practice key to learning 
www.sciencemag.org 

A new study finds evidence that taking 
tests—retrieval learning—is the best 
way to help people learn. Students in 
the study who read a passage and then 
took a test about what they had read 
retained 50 percent more of the infor- 
mation a week later than students who 
did not. The study says that practicing 
retrieval is more effective in producing 
meaningful learning than concept map- 
ping, and can be an effective tool when 


learning science concepts. Read 
Retrieval Practice Produces More 
Learning than Elaborative Studying 
with Concept Mapping for details. 


School sanctions against 
nonheterosexual youth 
hitp://pediatrics.aappublications.org 
A new study concludes that nonhetero- 
sexual youth suffer disproportionate 
punishments at the hands of schools 
and criminal justice systems. Criminal- 
Justice and School Sanctions Against 
Nonheterosexual Youth finds that self- 
identified gay, lesbian, and bisexual 
teenagers are 1.2 to 3 times more likely 
to receive punishment from their 
schools and the courts than “straight” 
teenagers, with nonheterosexual girls 
experiencing 50 percent more police 
stops for minor transgressions than 
their straight cohorts. 


School turnaround 
www.americanprogress.org 

Districts are too quick to apply one- 
size-fits-all interventions when attempt- 
ing school turnarounds that do not take 
into account the individual school’s 
unique needs and do not fix district- 
level problems that may have con- 
tributed to the school’s failure. A new 
brief, Turning Around the Nation’s 
Lowest-Performing Schools, says dis- 
tricts can improve their chances of suc- 
cess by understanding what each, 
school needs; quantifying each school’s 
assets and how they are used; investing 
in the most important changes first; 
customizing the intervention strategy to 
the school; and changing the district, 
not just the school. 


Teaching boys 

www.ascd.org 

In an article, the authors of Teaching 
Boys: A Global Study of Effective 
Practices offer advice on honing a les- 
son specifically for boys, and suggest 
ways to adjust classroom content, man- 
ner of presentation, or relational style 


so that boys are best engaged. A practi- 
cal list of “What Works with Boys” says 
that boys need lessons that produce 
products; require vigorous motor activi- 
ty; are structured as games; require 
them to assume responsibility for the 
learning of others; require teamwork 
and competition; focus on boys’ person- 
al realization; address “open,” unsolved 
problems; and introduce dramatic nov- 
elties and surprises. 


Transgender students and 
discrimination 

www.thetaskforce.org 

A survey of 6,000 transgender and gen- 
der nonconforming participants finds 
that 78 percent of those who expressed 
their identity while in K-12 schools 
reported being harassed, 35 percent 
were assaulted physically, and 12 per- 
cent experienced sexual violence. 
Injustice at Every Turn reports that 15 
percent of those responding said 
harassment led them to leave either a 
K-12 or postsecondary school. Fifty- 
one percent of those who reported 
being harassed at school attempted sui- 
cide. The suicide rate for the general 
population is 1.6 percent. 


Urban schools educate 
disadvantaged students best 
www.broadprize.org 

The 2010 Broad Prize, a new analysis 
from the Broad Foundation based on 
data collected during the 2010 prize 
selection process, says that 30 large 
urban school districts do a better job 
than their states do, on average, of edu- 
cating black, Latino, and low-income 
students. While 15 of these urban dis- 
tricts are in Texas or California, the 
report found that cities in 11 states and 
the District of Columbia routinely out- 
perform state averages in subgroup 
achievement. 


Value-added teacher evaluation 
www.americanprogress.org 


A new report says that current teacher 
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evaluations suffer from the “Lake 
Wobegon effect,” wherein all of the 
teachers are rated as “above average.” 
The report also says that much of the 
debate surrounding value-added mod- 
els for teacher evaluation focuses 
around consequences for teachers 
rather than consequences for students, 
and is too concerned with protecting 
teachers from misclassification. Read 
When the Stakes Are High, Can We 
Rely on Valwe-Added? for more infor- 
mation and a framework for new 
teacher evaluation instruments. 


Working mothers and child BMI 
http://onlinelibrary.wiley.com 

A new study shows a link between the 
amount of time mothers worked in 
their child’s lifetime and an increase in 
the child’s body mass index (BMI). The 
study found that, for every 5.3 months 
a mother was employed, there was an 
increase in her child’s BMI of 10 per- 
cent of a standard deviation, or nearly 
1 pound every five months beyond 










Data provided by the Center for Public Education. 









Teacher Evaluations 


Changes in state teacher evaluation policies 


Require annual 
evaluations 
of all teachers 


what is typically gained by a child of 
average height as he or she ages. 


Zero tolerance 
http://youthunitedforchange.com 
According to a new report, Zero 
Tolerance in Philadelphia, the city’s 
zero tolerance policy actually has made 
its schools less safe, and is responsible 
for the creation of a “school-to-prison 
pipeline” within city schools. 
Philadelphia’s school security force— 
which the study claims has fundamen- 
tally changed the student experience in 
many schools—is three times larger 
than the _ security forces’ of 
Pennsylvania’s 19 other school districts 
combined, despite Philadelphia’s far 
lower student enrollment. The report 
claims that Philadelphia’s charter 
schools have disciplinary policies as 
harsh as or even harsher than its tradi- 
tional public schools. 





Compiled by Margaret Suslick, ASB/'s 
Editorial Assistant 
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Evidence of student learning 
is a proponderant criteria 
in teacher evaluation 
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National Policy Comes of Age 


Comes of Age— 
The Updated 
Edition 
Christopher T. 
Cross. Teachers 
College Press. 
224 pp. $28.95. 






The 4 
Updated © 
CHRISTOPHER T. CROSS 
TEER? Wy RCHAGO RILEY S TED SANoERS 


y 3-year-old son once said, 
“We'll know where we're 
going when we get there.” 
Federal education policy 
sometimes seems that way, a collec- 
tion of agendas that come out of 
nowhere and lack a clear vision. 
Federal education policy construc- 
tion, which is often conducted outside 
the general public’s view, often clouds 
rather than clarifies voters’ under- 
standing of education problems and 
possibilities. 

Christopher Cross—a former assis- 
tant secretary in the U.S. Department 
of Education—lends his _ insider 
knowledge to shed light on education 
policy development. In this book, 
Cross revises his previous work by 
addressing education policy under the 
Bush and Obama administrations, 
including No Child Left Behind and 
Race to the Top. 

_ The book continues to serve as a 
primer on federal education policy in 
the modern era. As Cross elucidates 
the federal government’s relatively 
new role in setting educational policy, 
the reader comes to understand that 
education policy has often been a 
series of missteps, corrections, and 
politics. The book addresses those 
who make and implement policy, but 
others will be fascinated by it as well. 
Cross provides an insider’s perspec- 
tive on the numerous layers, players, 
and products of education policy. @ 

John Sturtz (jsturtz@keene.edu), adjunct 

professor of education, Keene State 
College, Keene, N.H. 
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The National BuyBoard Cooperative provides school districts like 





yours the opportunity to save time and money while purchasing 


the products you use every day. 


The BuyBoard Cooperative obtains competitive bids on 

thousands of products so you can redeploy staff resources to more 
important tasks and benefit from our negotiated volume discounts. 
Participation is free and you'll receive a rebate on every item you 


purchase. 


Join BuyBoard today to start saving on all your school 
district’s needs. 


www.nsba.org/buyboard 
BuyBoard@nsba.org 
‘NSBA’ 703.838.6232 





The National BuyBoard Cooperative is a program of the National School Boards Association, the 
Rhode Island Association of Schoo! Committees, and the Maryland Association of Boards of 
Education. All school districts in the U.S. that are members in good standing of their State Associa- 
tion are eligible to participate. Participants are responsible for determining whether their participa- 
tion in the Cooperative is allowable under its state and local procurement laws. 


MADVISER 


What would you do if ... 


Want to share your opini 
on this Adviser conundra 
Go to www.asbj.com 


Your board wanted to start a 


laptop program? 


school board in a suburban 
district wanted to start a laptop learning 
program for the high-schoolers in its dis- 
trict. The high school administrators rec- 
ommended that students should be able 
to take the laptops home during the week 
and also on the weekends. They also 
wanted the district to pay for broadband 
Internet access at the homes of all high 
school students. Some of the board mem- 
bers thought this might be wasteful since 
many, if not most, of the families in the 
high school could afford some kind of 
Internet access. The board did not have a 
clear policy on how to deal with giving 
money to pay for outside services for stu- 
dents. What should the board do? 


= Solving a complicated set of prob- 
lems like this—and thereby helping to 
invent the future, even better a future with 
opportunity and equality. But the board 
should be on alert: It’s not the board’s job 
to solve problems. Doing so is a lure into 
the “operational” weeds that hide the big 
picture and distort the obligation of fideli- 
ty to an agreed upon set of outcomes. The 
board's job is to establish the goals the dis- 
trict hopes to achieve. In this example one 
hears: equal opportunity, computerliter- 





ate students, 24/7 Internet access, return 
on investment, prudent finances, likely 
more. The board is obliged to be as clear 
as possible about the target. 

Once the target is identified, the board 
defers to the staff (those closest to the 
issues) and it goes to work on how to 
make it happen. The board will assess the 
plans, especially the cost involved. If 
appropriate, the district moves forward. 
If too expensive, the staff returns to work 
on a revised plan (aware of the clarified 
parameters). 

John J. Cassel, Director, Field Services, 
Illinois Association of School Boards 


take our Adviser poll! 


= Has the administration provided any 
data to support their request? Have they 
linked the request to the district technol- 
ogy plan, board goals, or policies? Does 
the proposal provide adequate profes- 
sional development for staff members to 
ensure they will know how to capitalize 
on the potential of 24/7 access to infor- 
mation? What about acceptable use poli- 
cies? If the board starts providing 
Internet access will it then be responsible 
for content accessed or uploaded by stu- 
dents—bullying or indecent content? If 
there is a liability issue, who on staff is 
going to monitor appropriate use? 

Not only should the board review the 
policy on paying for outside services 
before deciding anything, they also 
should put context around this particular 
request. Insist the administration explain 
how technology is being integrated into 
the curriculum, how this will enhance 
students’ learning experience, and how it 
will be supported by classroom instruc- 
tion. Perhaps the district should survey 
parents to see just how many children 
already have access, and how many of 
those that don’t [might] qualify for free 
and reduced-price lunch. It is reasonable 
to know what this part of the project will 
cost before the board makes a decision. 
Maybe an alternative is to provide it for 
those who have a genuine need—but 
only after an educational decision has 
been made. 

Nicholas D. Caruso Jr, Senior Staff 
Associate for Field Services and 
Technology, Connecticut Association of 
Boards of Education 


Advice for the asking: If you are plagued with a prickly problem of school board service or school governance, throw it in the lap 
of ASBJ's cadre of consultants, known collectively as the Adviser. We'll change the names of persons and places. Then, we'll 
describe the problem and its suggested solution for our readers. Write: Adviser, American School Board Journal, 1680 Duke St, 
Alexandria, VA 22314. Or send us an e-mail at adviser@asbj.com, marked “Adviser.” The Adviser does not represent official poli- 
cy of the National School Boards Association, nor should it be construed as legal advice. 
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It’s Not Business as Usual These Days 
for America’s K-12 Public Schools. 


The federal role in education is increasing and national decisions are 
being made that will affect your school district. 


There's only one national organization working with and through 
your state school boards association to push back and provide school 
boards with the products and services they need to succeed during 
these challenging times: NSBA’s National Affiliate Program. 














Imagine the difference an extra $10,000, $20,000 or 
even $30,000 per year. could make for your district. 


Make it happen with BoardDocs®. Right now, districts throughout the U.S. are saving tens of thousands of dollars annually just by 
going paperless, and you can too! Let us show you how BoardDocs can save your district significant amounts of time and money. And, 
how BoardDocs can help your organization go paperless for as little as $2,700 annually and a low, one-time, $1,000 start-up fee. 


Qur next-generation, cloud-based services allow organizations to significantly improve the way they create and manage packets, 
access information and conduct meetings. And because BoardDocs is so easy to use, your organization will operate 

-more effectively from day one. Plus, only BoardDocs includes dedicated project management, on-site 
training and US-based, 7 x 24 technical support with every subscription. 





All from BoardDocs, the pioneer of eGovernance solutions. 


For more information or to arrange a demonstration, Board Docs 


call 800-407-0141 or visit us at www.boarddocs.com. Your Paperless Governance Solution = 


See Us at NSBA Booth #1001! 
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